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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


Popular Taste 


America may have the most active 
“organized"’ art movement in the world; 
its colleges and schools may have done 
the best they could to inculcate art un- 
derstanding in the minds that pass through 
their mills; its public galleries may have 
done their utmost to raise the taste of 
their communities, but the fact remains 
that, whereas there may have been cre- 
ated a limited body of Americans who ap- 
preciate the fine things in art, the “‘pee- 
pul” as a whole stand almost exactly at 
the spot where they stood forty-one years 
ago. The Chicago Daily News has just 
taken a popular vote on the nation’s best 
loved picture. Jules Breton’s “Song of 
the Lark”” won overwhelmingly. And it 
was the best loved and most talked about 
picture at Chicago’s World's Fair of 1893! 
In consideration of the verdict of the 
“peepul” the Chicago Art Institute has 
brought the picture from its hiding place 
and given it a place of honor in the 1934 
Century of Progress Art Exhibition, where 
Mrs. Roosevelt unveiled it and revealed 
the work in all its emotional platitude to 
its fond worshippers. 

“The Song of the Lark" is to art what 
“The Christmas Carol” and “Hiawatha” 
are to literature and “To a Wild Rose” 
and “Silver Threads Among the Gold” 
are to music. American “popular” taste 
has progressed no further. It seems a 
pity that the Daily News took this poll 
which is calculated to dampen the en- 





By PEYTON BOSWELL 


thusiasm of the organized world of art. 

Ten pictures were nominated in the 
contest, five by Robert B. Harshe, direc- 
tor of the Art Institute, and five by the 
Daily News. The “news instinct’’ of the 
latter proved correct. It named “The 
Horse Fair” by Rosa Bonheur, “Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware” by Leutze, 
“The Song of the Lark” by Breton, ‘““Oxen 
Going to Work” by Troyon and “Salome” 
by Regnault. Mr. Harshe nomintaed “Lu- 
cretia” by Rembrandt, “View of Toledo” 
by El Greco, “The Harvesters’ by 
Breughel, “‘Adoration of the Kings’ by 
Titian and “The Bacchanale” by Bellini, 
—and he proved to be the disappointed 
father of a wish. 

“**The Song of the Lark,” observes 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, “‘may not be 
a great painting but it has an appeal 
which ‘is wholly understandable.’ 

What more can be said, except that 
those who would lift the popular taste 
have a long way to go, but that the im- 
portance of the effort is in proportion to 
its difficulty. 


A French Idea 


As so many times pointed out in this 
magazine, the French more 
ether people realize the value of art as 
an economic factor in the national life, 
and their methods of making propaganda 
for French art and promoting its sale sur- 
pass any efforts of this kind in the world. 
Art brings wealth to France. When sold 
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abroad it gives her an advantage in trade 
balances. Her assiduity in this matter 
sets an example for other countries. 

Now France has come foward with an- 
other scheme for promoting the sale of 
works of art to her own people. The 
Minister of Fine Arts is co-operating with 
the director of the state-owned railways 
in a project started in June which taker 
the form of a travelling art gallery. Five 
coaches have been fitted up for the dis- 
play of paintings, prints and sculptures. 
The train stops at a town for three days, 
and lecturers take the people through the 
“exhibition rooms,” explaining the works, 
pointing out their desirability in homes, 
and arranging sales. The examples are 
provided by a-syndicate of different art 
societies, each society selecting the works 
for the railroad gallery and all of them 
maintaing collectively a warehouse from 
which replenishments are made when sales 
are accomplished. 

This enterprise is a direct analogy to 
the peripaletic agricultural schools once 
conducted by the United States agricul- 
tural department, in which cars filled with 
displays were put on the sidings at coun- 
try towns, the farmers called in from the 
fields, and demonstrations in scientific 
agronomy and horticulture conducted for 
their benefit. 

The American government has already 
committed itself to the promotion of art 
through PWAP, and assurances have been 
given that the work of helping the artists 
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What ever activity 
could now be undertaken than travelling 
art gallaries to carry the idea of art for 
the home into communities which have no 


public collections? No doubt the rail- 
roads would do their part to make such 
an undertaking possible, and no doubt 
the artists would co-operate in the fullest. 
Let the government act. 


Artists and Publicity 


Anonymous letters ought to be disre- 
garded on general principles, but one re- 
ceived by the editor from Chicago deserves 
mention. The writer encloses a clipping 
from a local newspaper containing an in- 
terview with Rockwell Kent just before 
the artist sailed for another two years in 
Greenland, and attaches this comment: 

“How much of this chap’s so-called 
‘genius’ depends on self-advertising clap- 
trap! That's the trouble with art these 
days. In the meanwhile real genius, like 





|| that of Hassam, of Frieseke, of Benson, 


will go unnoticed because they cut up no 
self-advertising monkey didoes. Poor old 
Art! How low have you fallen!” 

Ten to one this was written by an art- 


| ist, and ten to one if he were as great an 


artist, as big an author, and as remark- 
able a publicity man as Rockwell Kent he 
would be doing the same thing. The pres- 
ent day particular hero of American art, 
the late Jimmie Whistler, was probably 
the greatest publicity genius that ever ex- 
isted among artists, unless it was Ben- 


| venuto Cellini—one laid about him with 


a vicious blade, the other with a mean 
pen. Rockwell Kent merely sails a boat, 
wields a friendly harpoon, and mixes in 


| no other man’s business. 


If all artists of the calibre of Rockwell 
Kent had the same ability to center public 


| attention on themselves, would it harm 


art? And do Hassam, Frieseke and Ben- 
son—mentioned by the anonymous let- 
ter writer—really languish for recogni- 
tion? Does Kent rank higher than they 
do in the contemporary art world? 

And—after all—is Kent burying him- 
self in Greenland for two years just to 
get some stories in the newspapers? 





A Mexican Example 


The inside of the Mexican embassy at 
Washington has been transformed into 


| “the unmistakably Mexican" by a 25- 
|| year-old artist 
|| who has painted a series of frescoes de- 


named Cueva Del Rio, 


picting Mexican life and history. Later on, 
it is announced, the formal French fur- 
nishings will be displaced by objects that 


|| will harmonize with the frescoes. 


The large entrance hall, heretofore state- 
ly and gloomy, has been illuminated as 
with a burst of Mexican sunlight by a 


at Tehuantepec. The entire set of mu- 
rals, says the New York Sun, form ‘‘an ob- 
jectively executed pageant of Mexico— 


[Continued on page 15] 
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Recognition 


The Hoosier Salon at Chicago, which last 
January celebrated its tenth anniversary, has 
received the endorsement of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce in a resolution which 
points out that the organization has sold more 
than $100,000 worth of art works produced 
by Indianans and distributed $40,000 of prize 
money. Equally important, says the chamber, 
has been the national and international recog- 
nition obtained for Indiana artists. 

Estella M. King, executive chairman of the 
Hoosier Salon, writing to Tue Arr Dicest 
concerning this action, says: “For ten years 
we have been striving for just such a_ reso- 
lution in order that the business men of Indi- 
ana would get back of an organized art move- 
ment; that they would realize the importance 
of art in every line of business; that they 
would realize the importance of art in every 
line of business; that they would co-operate 
with the artists in a much greater way, using 
them in commercial work, placing their pictures 
in windows, giving the young sculptors an op- 
portunity, and helping in many ways. 

“T believe that this may be the forerunner 
of similar action in various states of the union, 
where there are art colonies and art organiza- 
tions. 

“There is a large metropolitan audience in 
Chicago which looks forward annually to the 
Hoosier Salon. It has become a real art event 
in the Middle West. We send out annually 
from 25 to 30 travelling shows. We have 
made the entire state much more art con- 
scious. Since Jan. 1 last, we have sold 46 
pictures. We are creating a new buying public 
as a result of these times of depression,— 
people who have lost money in closed banks, 
defaulted bonds, utility securities, etc. They 
now seem determined to buy the things they 
have denied themselves so long. Many people 
are buying their first pictures.” 


New Santa Barbara Gallery 


In an effort to stimulate public interest in 
the work of local artists, the Santa Barbara 
Chamber of Commerce has converted its large 
auditorium into a modern and attractive art 
gallery. It is to be a permanent exhibition 
room with shows being changed each month. 
The present exhibition consists of the work of 
39 Santa Barbara artists, several of whom are 
nationally known. 

On August 11, in the wide sunken gardens 
of Santa Barbara’s beautiful court house, an 
artists’ fair, patterned along the lines of the 
street fairs of Paris, will be held. It will be 
a colorful event, the artists sitting about 
under great sun umbrellas with their work 
scattered about them. 





Harrison Fisher Left $268,806 


The late Harrison Fisher, illustrator and 
glorifier of feminine beauty, left an estate of 
$268,805. The residue, after disposition of 
small bequests of $500 to a cousin, Harrison 
Emil Fisher, and $1,000 to a brother, Hugo M. 
Fisher, will go to Kate Clements, secretary 





Cullen, Famous Canadian Painter, Is Dead 





“Caché River—Laurentians,’ by Maurice Cullen. Courtesy of the 
National Art Gallery, Montreal. 


Maurice Cullen, the Canadian painter who 
has just died at Chambly on the Richelieu 
River, was a man with a minimum of am- 
bitions, which he summed up for his friend, 
William R. Watson, as follows: “A_ studio 
of my own, a shack in the mountains, a garden 
for an acre of flowers and a heavy snowfall 
every winter.” 

A studio of his own he could not afford for 
many years, for commercial success did not 
come to him even moderately until as late as 
1910—fifteen years after he returned from his 
studies in France. As soon as Cullen “arrived” 
he built himself a shack at Lac Tremblant in 
the Laurentians, where he spent a part of each 
year. He would paddle up the Caché River 
or stamp on snowshoes in the winter or early 
spring to the scenes of “brooding loveliness” 
along his “mysterious winding river” which his 
numerous landscapes after 1920 have made 
familiar. 

As for the snow, it never failed him. He 
became a painter of Canadian winters. William 
Watson says: “He made a long and special 
study of ice-formation and ice-color, under 
varied lights and colers. There is the steel- 
blue of mid-winter ice, veridian, jade and even 
golden-amber of the flooded ice along the 
merge of mountain streams.” 

Cullen was a painter of nature as he saw it 
and revered it—a representative, not a crea- 
tive, painter. “If you don’t paint what you 
see, you are faking,” is the way A. Y. Jack- 








to the artist for many years. The appraisal 
showed that a payment of $37,500 was made 
to the brother by the executors to avoid a 
threatened contest of the will. 


son sums up Cullen’s simple philosophy of art. 
“Nature is a large book, with most of the 
leaves still uncut,” the painter of Caché River 
is quoted as saying. “And,” writes Marius 
Barbeau of the National Museum of Canada, 
“he proceeded to read a few pages quite re- 
ligiously. There lies the key of his own ac- 
complishments, also the cause of their limita- 
tions. 

“He could not understand creative artists 
abroad or appreciate their efforts in Canada. 
Why should a painter study nature only to 
refashion it in his own way afterwards, like 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh or the painters 
of the Canadian Group of Seven. Yet... 
he might have been the pioneer of the Cana- 
dian art movement, since he was the first of 
the new generation to pick up the threads 
where Krieghoff had dropped them. But he 
would go as far as the truth and not much 
farther, which is not enough to make a highly 
original art. 

“His art in the last twelve years of his life 
confined itself more and more to his Caché 
River winter and spring scenes, which he ul- 
timately made successful in a commercial way. 
‘Indeed, the Canadian public has absorbed 
all his work during the past fifteen years,’ 
Watson says. ‘Yet he never hurried in his 
work or painted for a buyer.’ 

“When he laid down his palette at Chambly 
during his long illness of the last two years, 
he could reflect that he had achieved all that 
was in the measure of his talent to accomplish, 
and even more. Success and public recogni- 
tion made him feel that, ‘since his art is based 
upon the eternal verities of nature.’ he could 
trust his fame to the future without fear.” 
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Modern & ‘Modern’ 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, in an 
article entitled “Modern and ‘Modern’” in 
that institution’s Bulletin, has attempted to 
clarify the use of the word as applied to 
art. Mr. Barr: 


Modern history is an ambiguous and flexible 
term. When opposed to ancient history, mod- 
ern history may begin with the fall of the 
Roman Empire. But if medieval history is 
granted autonomy then modern history is said 
to begin with the Fall of Constantinople or 
the Discovery of America. Yet if one takes 
up a “History of Modern Europe” one is just 
as likely to find the French Revolution or 
the Council of Vienna or the Franco-Prussian 
War has been used as a point of departure. 

The word modern when applied to art is 
even more confusing. During the Renaissance 
modern was an adjective of confident approval 
applied to the new style which had arisen in 
emulation of the art of the “Antique” or Grae- 
co-Roman world. Cimabue and Giotto were 
considered the founders of the modern man- 
ner. In the eighteenth century however, when 
an orthodox “Classicism,” based on both 
archeological research and aesthetic theory, had 
shattered the self-assurance of the Renaissance, 
the word modern was often used with humility 
(or even hostility) to describe the work of 
the recent past which was thought to have 
fallen far below the achievement of the “An- 
tique.” In the nineteenth century, Renais- 
sance was applied more and more to the earlier 
centuries of the modern period and Baroque 
to the post-Renaissance art of about 1575-1775. 

Today one may begin the history of modern 
art with David’s dictatorship in 1792, the 
Delacroix-Constable Salon of 1824, Courbet’s 
one man revolt of 1855, or the First Impression- 
ist Exhibition of 1874—or if one wishes, one 
may start with Caravaggio or even with Giotto. 

The term modern art chronologically speak- 
ing is then so elastic that it can scarcely be 
defined. But the colloquialism “Modern Art” 
in caps or quotes is often no mere question 
of academic chronology. “Modern Art” is 
recurrently a matter for debate, to be attacked 
or defended, a banner for the progressive, a red 
flag for the conservative. In this sense the 
word modern can become a problem not of 
periods but of prejudices. ; 

In “Modern Painters” Ruskin defended 
Turner and Holman Hunt against the British 
philistines, but twenty years later called onc 
of Whistler’s nocturnes “a paint-pot flung in 
the face of the public.” Whistler brought a 
lawsuit against Ruskin but himself did not 
hesitate to call Cézanne’s paintings childish. 
Cézanne in his old age voiced his contempt 
for “Modern Art” as he saw it in the work of 
Gauguin and van Gogh, who in turn had they 
lived long enough, would doubtless have 
damned Cubism. 

Today Cubism is twenty-five years old and 
some of the believers in the over-emphasis of 
plastic design which gave rise to Cubism would 
like to establish an orthodox definition of 
“Modern” art. A few months ago a wel!- 
known New York artist and critic wrote: “The 
word ‘Modern’ as applied to pictures has ac- 
quired an international definition . The 
modern work, for instance, definitely breaks 
with all transferring of actual appearances from 
nature—all copying or mere reporting of facts. 
It creates all data into an invention. The in- 
tegration of spaces, colors and forms weaves 
into a plastic or controlled picture surface . . .” 

Fifteen years ago this definition might have 
seemed plausible, but in 1934 it is scarcely 











more valid than Ruskin’s exposition of the 
aims of the Pre-Raphaelites, the revolutionary 
“Modern” painters of 1850: “They will draw 
what they see . . . the actual facts of the 
scene . . . irrespective of any conventional 
rules of picture making.” ‘The Super realists, 
the most conspicuous advance-guard movement 
of today, even more than the Pre-Raphaelites, 
disregard at least so far as their program 1s 
concerned the importance of “plastic values.” 

Since the war, art has become an affair of 
immense and confusing variety, of obscurities 
and contradictions, of the emergence of new 
principles and the renaissance of old ones. As 
evidence of this complexity one may recall the 
by no means complete cross-section of modern 
painting in the Museum’s Summer Exhibition 
of 1933; or glance through such books as 
Herbert Read’s “Art Now” or Franz Roh’s 
“Nach Expressionismus,” or the catalogs of 
the Museum’s American exhibitions. The 
truth is that modern art cannot be defined 
with any degree of finality either in time or 
in character and any attempt to do so im- 
plies a blind faith, insufficient knowledge, or 
an academic lack of realism. 


Sees Return to Primitives 


Rockwell Kent, while visiting in Canada 
before~ his recent return to Greenland, is 
credited by the New York Times with the 
statement that artists are going back to the 
primitives. “I don’t mean,” he is quoted as 
saying, “that we will go back to the Aztecs or 
the Stone Age man for our inspiration, but to 
the old masters who came not long before the 
composer Bach. 

“We must go back to men who painted life 
as they felt it through their eyes, before any 
of the ‘art for art’s sake’ guff was invented. 
I believe in art for the sake of artists. Art 
must be for people, and about people. It 
must interpret its own age. That’s why those 
old boys are so enduring. Like Bach and 
Shakespeare they revealed their own age so 
tremendously that they are among the moderns, 
and always will be until human nature changes 
from the bottom up.” 





A Mural for a Store 


Emphasis is laid on the vast field of store 
decoration that is open to mural painters by 
the completion of “The Evclution of Tools” 
by Bertram Goodman for the hardware sture 
of William Medway in Philadelphia. It is 
executed in tempera on gesso, and it depicts the 
progress made in the development of tools, 
from those used by the cave man, through the 
days of expert craftsmanship in the Renais- 
sance, to the marvelously effective implements 
employed by the moderns. The artist spent 
months of research in order to assure the per- 
fect representation of the tools painted. 

Before being installed in Philadelphia the 
mural was shown in New York at the Midtown 
Galleries. 





AGAINST 

“Against the Painters of the School of 
Paris” is the title of a long article by 
Maurice Sachs in the July number of 
“La Nouvelle Revue Francaise.” So im- 
portant is the essay in the present con- 
troversial stage of art, and so high is 
the standard of the French magazine in 
which it appears, that THe Art Dicest 
has arranged for permission to print it 
in full in its September issue. The trans- 
lation is from the author’s own hand. 





T 
*” New Taos Groups 


Taos, famous art colony of New Mexico, is 
again calling attention to itself by way of an 
organized gallery composed of six diversified 
and important artists of the Southwest. The 
group formulated their plans early last Spring 
and by May the Heptagon Gallery was an 
actuality. The six artists are Emil Bisttram, 
Dorothy Brett, Andrew Dasburg, Victor Hig- 
gins, Eleonora Kissel and Ward Lockwood. 
With Aristotle a posthumous seventh in the 
Credo they decided to proclaim as their phil- 
osphy, (“We must not imitate Nature in her 
effects, we must follow her in her Laws and 
Principles, only in so doing can we hope to 
produce effects or results comparable to her”J, 
they felt the need of a unified showing of their 
works and banked their hopes on the gallery, 

Reports are that the venture is a success. 
Sales have been made at a time when artists 
wondered if there would ever again be a market 
for their creations. An interested and en- 
thusiastic public composed a following with 
subsequent controversy that proved a healthy 
stimulus. 

Two of the six are former recipients of the 
Guggenheim Foundations Fellowship and many 
other honors have been awarded to members 
of the group, such as prizes at the Carnegie 
International, International Water Color Exhi- 
bition at the Chicago Art Institute, the exhi- 
bition of Western Water Colors at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor and other 
major shows throughout the country. All of 
these artists are included in important public 
and private collections. Undoubtedly the group 
represents a strong virile force in contemporary 
painting in the Southwest. 





Miniature Silver Toys 


A collection of 42 pieces of miniature silver 
illustrating the whole development of the Eng- 
lish silversmith’s art from the time of Charles 
I to that of George III has just been presented 
to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. The ob- 
jects, showing the finest technical skill, possess 
that special charm inherent in all miniature 
things. 

In view of the great popularity in the seven- 
teenth century of silver toys among the chil- 
dren of the wealthy, it is safe to assume that 
many of these tiny teapots, salt-sellers and 
silver snuffers that will extinguish only the 
smallest of birthday-cake candles were first 
used in some English nursery. Such, how- 
warmer that helds byt a thimbleful or a mon- 
teith that contains barely more. Edward Med- 
lycott about 1748 made the largest piece in 
the collection, a tea-kettle und stand five and 
a half inches high. A spoutless chocolate pot 
with a paddle, made about 1708 by Augustine 
Courtauld, so small that a finger can hardly 
be inserted inside, was probably a model for a 
larger type. 

Among the other pieces are tea caddies with 
room for little more than a teaspoonful, tank- 
ards that hold but a sip of ale and a cruet 
stand with five silver bottles that no doubt 
once held the condiments that flavored the in- 
digestable mixtures passed at some doll’s party. 


Frankl at Chouinard School 


This summer Paul T. Frankl, noted designer 
and artist, is conducting an intensive course 
at the Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles. 
On his way to the coast Mr. Frankl spent a 
fortnight with Frank Lloyd Wright at “Tal- 
eisin.” Also prominent on the summer staff 


are S. MacDonald Wright, who will continue 
his painting classes, and Leo Katz. 
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Junk? 


Designating Wassily Kandinsky and Paul 
Klee as two of the “least of the lesser mod- 
erns,” Junius Cravens of the San Francisco 
News relegates these members of Germany’s 
once famous Blue Four to the artistic “junk 
heap.” The occasion was their recent joint 
exhibition of abstractions at the East-West 
Gallery in San Francisco. Mr. Cravens. says 
that despite the fact that their first exhibition 
in San Francisco in 1927 ‘proved. to be “a big 
to do about nothing,” Kandinsky and Klee 
once again “bobbed up as serenely as though 
they had not been properly interred here, side 
by side, seven years ago.” 

“History,” writes the critic, “shows that art 
developments move westward, and sometimes 
slowly. _The West Coast seems to be the 
dumping ground for all the European refuse 
and studio sweepings that, in their natural 
migration, have not found lodgings in New 
York or in other markets east of the Sierra. 
When such junk no longer interests Europe, 
it may sell in the United States. After our 
eastern cities have picked it over, the suckers 
of the west are the last hope. Beyond us 
lies oblivion, or possibly Honolulu .. . 

“Kandinsky’s ‘moods’ are incomprehensible 
to the spectator if for no other reason than 
because both his design and color are ambigu- 
ous and unscientific. For a brief time, and 
within a limited circle, he attracted some at- 
tention as an exponent of, rather than as a 
leader in, modern developments. -By being 
‘different’ he doubtless attained his objective 
But who cares? 

“Klee’s abstractions are a shade more un- 
derstandable than Kandinsky’s because they are 
based upon natural forms. And they are 
somewhat more pleasing inasmuch as Klee 
is a sensitive colorist. His design doesn’t 
amount to much, though it is superior to Kan- 
dinsky’s—almost anyone’s would be. But in 
spite of his pretenses to the contrary, Klee 
never gets very far afield from illustration. 

“If any particular distinction may be at- 
tributed to Klee’s method of expression, it is 
the rather doubtful one of being childishly 
naive. But I blush to say that his naiveté 
is sometimes that of a naughty child who 
draws pictures that he hadn’t ought to in 
unseemly places.” 

Mr. Craven’s parting shot: “Ballyhooing 
outside the tent usually betrays the presence 
of freaks within, and freaks are not particu- 
larly inspiring.” 





Thieves Get Three Thiemes 


The newly organized Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Medford, Mass., on moving 
into its new building purchased three oil 
paintings, valued at $1,100, from Anthony 
Thieme. About July 11 they were stolen from 
the Lounge, and no trace of them has since 
been found. 

The largest of the three paintings measures 
30 by 36 inches; the two others are 25 by 30 
inches in size. Two are of harbor scenes in 
Gloucester, showing a number of fishing boats, 
all done in the decorative style typical of 
Thieme. The third is of a Gloucester street 
scene—a white house amid autumn foliage. 
Any clew should be reported to Halford L. 
Hoskins, dean of the Fletcher School of Law 
and Dipiomacy. 





Admiration 
“I have just read Thomas Craven’s new 
book,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the famous 
painter, “and I am convinced the French have 
plenty of Gaul.” 


France Is Thrilled by Creator of “Skippy” 





Polo.” Drawing by Percy Crosby. 


Percy Crosby, creator of “Skippy” and a 
serious artist, whose reputation appears to be 
on the boom, has just been informed of the 
purchase of one of his water colors for the 
Musée Jeu de Paume of Paris. The picture, 
“Lone Cowboy,” was acquired for the museum 
from an exhibition of Crosby’s work held 
during June and July at the Galleries of 
Jacques Seligmann et Fils in Paris. It was one 
of the 138 oils, water colors, drawings and 
prints which formed the first one-man show 
by an American artist this conservative French 
gallery has ever hung. A long list of distin- 
guished patrons included Mrs. John W. Gar- 
rett, wife of the former Ambassador to Italy, 
and George Blumenthal, president of the 
board of trustees of the Metropolitan Museum. 

The French art critics were unanimous in 
their praise of Crosby’s talent, characterizing 
it with such adjectives as “trenchant,” “orig- 
inal,” and “wholly American.” In Edward 
Alden Jewell’s foreword, which was translated 
into: French for the Paris exhibition and which 
will be used for two other European exhibitions 
of Crosby’s work in London and Rome, the 
art critic of the New York Times describes 
the artist as “the necromancer of speed.” 

“An almost miraculous cunning directs the 
artist’s hand in its flight across the page,” 
he says. “The motion he depicts—objectified 
by polo riders, race horses, divers, boxers, foot- 
ball players, dancers—seems so close to the 
real thing that the effect is altogether extra- 
ordinary. No need of Futurism’s celebrated 
simulaneity here, for the drama of motion, 
as it has just been accomplished, as it flashes 
before our eyes now, and as it will proceed 
(an extension forward in time), is suggestively 


embodied, the whole of it, in.a figure or in a 
group of figures dynamically wrought by means 
of a few eloquent lines. 

“These divers and dancers and speed-mad- 
dened horses represent more than just feats 
of surface virtuosity. They are often brilliant 
approximations of the Ding an Sich; ceasing, 
in large measure, to be strictly individual 
shapes, they become symbols of an Idea. We 
see them as, in the truer sense of the term, 
abstractions. However, although Crosby de 
serves, when in this mood, to be considered 
one of our most persuasive abstractionists, it 
is not alone with the disembodied Idea that 
he is concerned. He is at pains to give us, 
through the proxy of an arresting and evoca- 
tive shorthand, a very real impression indeed 
of the generalized form through which motion 
becomes articulate. These spirited horses, these 
sportsmen and dancers and skaters, are con- 
vincingly modeled. They live. They are vital, 
animated forms, even when drawn without the 
slightest published intent on the artist’s part to 
produce a full naturalistic statement. Crosby’s 
pencil and the lithographic crayon he uses with 
such skill may defy all the dull rules of the 
academies; but they create forms that are full 
of meaning. He is an original artist—intel- 
ligent, perceptive and unafraid.” 

“Lone Cowboy,” is a loosely painted study 
of a cowboy riding a pony across a western 
plain, the horse and its rider being silhouetted 
against a sunset sky. It is done in tones 
of purple, rose and green. At present Crosby 
is touring the Northwest with his family, 
gathering material for a series of pictures to 
be included in an exhibition at the Seligmann 
Galleries in New York next winter. 
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Museum Acquires a Sasanian Masterpiece 





“Khusru, I Hunting.” Silver Dish, Persian, Sixth Century. 


Only forty examples of Sasanian silver work 
are known to have survived the period of the 
monarchs who ruled Persia from 226 to 637 
A. D. and who restored that nation to some of 
its ancient power. Only one piece was in Amer- 
ica, in the Henry Walters Collection of Balti- 
more, until the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
recently acquired a sculptured dish bearing a 
figure of Khusru I (531-579), renowned ruler 
whose victories over Justinian, the Byzantine 
emperor, made him especially famous. He is 
represented in all his regal splendor as the 
supreme hunter. Ibexes are his quarry and he 
slays them from horseback with bow and arrow. 
Each Sasanian ruler wore a distinctive crown, 
and this enabled Maurice S. Dimand, curator 
of Near Eastern Art at the museum, to fix the 
identity of the huntsman. Persian silver dishes 
of this period, according to him, represent the 
highest achievement of oriental metalwork. 

The favorite subject for the decoration of 
Sasanian silver dishes was the royal hunt. 
At this period the arts and crafts under royal 
patronage reached great heights of perfection 
and Persian artists created a new style in which 
Oriental and East Hellenistic traditions were 
combined. In the museum’s dish, the bearded 
king’s garments consist of trousers edged 
with fringes, recalling, according to Mr. Di- 
mand, the shaggy trousers of American cow- 





boys, a girded tunic, and a fluttering mantle. 
He wears pearl earrings and a royal pectoral 
set with a large jewel in the center and band 
of pearls. 

“The hunting scene,” says Mr. Dimand, 
“splendidly composed within the circle of the 
dish, has an astonishing vitality. Especially 
vigorous is the representation of the gallop- 
ing horse and the two ibexes in full flight. The 
rendering of the figures, particularly those of 
the animals, reveals a close observation of 
nature. In spite of this approach to realism, 
however, some of the old oriental conventions 
are still apparent. The head and legs of the 
king are shown in profile, while the upper part 
of his body and the horns of the ibexes are in 
front view. In true oriental fashion the scene 
is represented from several points of view at 
once, contrary to all rules of perspective. . . . 

“In producing the decoration of our dish 
the Sasanian silversmith used several techniques 
—casting, engraving, embossing, and inlaying. 
The parts in high relief were made by a process 
which is typical of Sasanian silverwork. They 
are cut out separately, hammered into shape, 
and then soldered to the background. The 
right front leg of the horse, which is entirely in 
the round, was cast and then applied. A 
unique technical feature is the niello inlay .. . 
with the boy and the ornament of the quiver 
and the hoofs and hind quarters of the ibexes.” 








How Science Protects Art 

Cellophane is used to protect a gold and 
satin bedspread two and a half centuries old 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, according 
to an article in the Du Pont Magazine. It also 
appears on the historic Charles II bedspread 
from Rushmore Hall, England. Curiosity tempts 
many visitors to touch the spread, but cello- 
phane shields it and yet reveals it. 


Recognition for Sporting Pictures 

The Tate Gallery in London has just opened 
a room for sporting paintings, in recognition of 
the fact that the sporting picture as a work 
of art has entered a new era of appreciation. 
Although there are fine private collections, both 
in America and England, it is only now that 
the sporting picture has won recognition pure- 
ly on artistic grounds. 


Soviet Sales 


How many of the masterpieces of painting 
from the Hermitage and other Russian mv- 
seums has the Soviet government sold to 
foreigners? ‘This question is raised by the 
Art Institute of Chicago in pointing out in its 
news bulletin that five such pictures are now 
in the Century of Progress Art Exhibition. 
This fact recalls the many rumors of the last 
few years that American collectors have ac- 
quired secretly famous works from Russia. 

The pictures on view in Chicago are Rem- 
brandt’s “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,’ lent 
by M. Knoedler & Co.; Watteau’s “Le Mez- 
zetin” and Terborch’s “Music Lesson,” lent by 
Wildenstein & Co.; Cézanne’s “Portrait of 
Mme. Cézanne in the Conservatory” and Van 
Gogh’s “Le Cafe de Nuit,” lent by an anony- 
mous collector. The latter two pictures are 
from the modern museum in Moscow. 

The Art Institute recalls the original atti- 
tude of the Soviet, which “really seemed to 
appreciate the art which famous czars and 
princesses had collected.” Sir Martin Con- 
way, visiting Russia in 1924, and afterwards 
writing “Art Treasures in Soviet Russia,” 
had only praise for the care and installation 
of these treasures. “These collections,” he 
wrote, “have never been as well attended to, 
displayed and studied as they are now.” 

Before his book reached publication, how- 
ever, there were rumors that the Soviet gov- 
ernment, faced with shortage of funds in re- 
gard to its ambitious economic program, had 
started secretly to sell off the contents of the 
national galleries. This was vigorously denied, 
but slowly the realization came that the 
Soviet was breaking up the Hermitage, dispos- 
ing of a picture here and there, selling alike 
to rich private collectors and museums, who 
seized an opportunity to acquire works which 
would probably never again come on the 
market. 

The galleries buying pictures announced 
their purchases. The Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam did not conceal the fact that it had se- 
cured a superb pair of portraits by Antonio 
Moro and later at least two of the finest 
Rembrandts from the notable series assembled 
by Catherine the Great, “St. Peter Denying 
Christ” and “Titus as a Monk.” The Mel- 
bourne gallery acquired the finest of Tiepolo’s 
works in the Hermitage, the celebrated “Ban- 
quet of Cleopatra.” Missing from the walls 
of the Winter Palace were such favorite mas- 
terpieces as Rembrandt’s “Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s Wife,” Watteau’s “Le Mezzetin,” Ru- 
bens’ glorious canvas of “Helena Fourment,” 
Van Dyck’s “Lord Wharton,” and the rarest 
of the Russian Botticellis, the “Adoration 
of the Magi.” In America the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art bought the Poussin, “Triumph 
of Galatea,” painted for Cardinal Richelieu and 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York the 
famous diptych by the Van Eycks. 





Texans Elect Chillman 


At the annual meeting of the Texas Fine 
Arts Association, James Chillman, Jr., director 
of the Houston Museum of Fine Arts, was 
elected president, succeeding Dr. Harris Master- 
son. The following new members of the board 
were elected: Mary Bonner of San Antonio, 
Mrs. Lutcher Stark of Orange, Mrs. M. E. Dar- 
den of Waco, and C. T. Gray of the University 
of Texas, Austin. 

Reports of the various committees were en- 
couraging, that of membership showing an in- 
crease of 51. The total membership is now 
550. At the invitation of Mary Marshall, the 
association will hold its next meeting at Den- 
ton as guests of the Texas College for Women. 
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Nazism and Art 


German artists are to be given governmental 
assistance—provided they work in harmony 
with the German “rebirth.” Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Nazi Propaganda Minister, speaking 
before the Reich Chamber of Arts in Munich, 
stated that it was the desire of the National 
Socialists to maintain Munich as the artistic 
capital of the Reich and outlined certain inno- 
vations for the betterment of the artists. 

Dr. Goebbels, according to a dispatch to 
the New York Times, said that his orders 
against the continuance of the severe and un- 
ornamented architectural style of post-war 
Germany had caused many sculptors and paint- 
ers to obtain employment on public building 
enterprises. He also pointed out that the gov- 
ernment was planning to open in all the 
larger cities exchanges where objects of art 
would be offered “at a just price, the buyer 
to receive the utmost accommodation with re- 
spect to payment, while the artist would get his 
price in full immediately upon sale.” 

The government, however, will exercise su- 
pervision over the artists. Along these lines 
Dr. Goebbels said that the government was 
taking care that in the so-called art industries 
persons “unfit” should be supplanted by “quali- 
fied creative artists and art craftsmen.” He 
also outlined an aesthetic code with which Ger- 
man artists were expected to comply, the guid- 
ing principle for artists being that they should 
draw inspiration only from their own race and 
their native soil. 

Referring to the “terrifying past,” Dr. Goeb- 
bels declared that “especially in the graphic 
arts, Republican Germany went along such 
ghastly wrong paths that her whole artistic 
creation would have ended in anarchy and 
chaos if we had not called a halt.... National 
socialism, regarding itself as ultra-modern, ex- 
pects art also to be modern, but in consonance 
with its own spirit and not in mockery of all 
known forms of aesthetic beauty.” 





Museum Buys a Ribera 

“Holy Family with Saint Catherine” by 
the seventeenth century Spanish artist Jusepe 
Ribero, formerly owned by the Earl of Hare- 
wood, son-in-law of King George, has just 
been bought by the Metropolitan Museum. 
This large canvas, about 82 by 60 inches, is 
the only example by this gifted follower of 
the baroque style of Caravaggio owned by 
the museum. Ribera’s general style, accord- 
ing to Harry B. Wehle, associate curator of 
paintings at the museum, is neither distinctly 
Spanish nor unmistakably Neopolitan, evi- 
dence of the fact that although born in Spain. 
the artist spent his life from his twentieth 
year on in Italy where he gained his fame. 

Ribera, called by the Italians Lo Spagno- 
letto, remained always a Spaniard at heart— 
a characteristic which the Spaniards them- 
selves no doubt recognized, for at least half 
the celebrated expatriate’s works have found 
their way back to the land of his birth. 





Artists Conduct Gallery 


The Westport Artists’ Market, located on 
the Boston Post Road in the old Nash home- 
stead just outside of Westport, Conn., has 
opened its third season. The building, a ven- 
erable farmhouse, stands in an open field well 
back from the highway. Here the market is 
conducted on a co-operative basis with the 
artists themselves assuming the duties of man- 
agement and doing all the labor. Hence the 
prices of the works, including almost every 
form of visual expression, are attractively low. 

The market’s membership is. limited to 
thirty, among whom are: John William Fen- 
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Kansas City Gets Gothic Tapestry of 1510 





———— Se 


“The Procession to Calvary.” Gothic Tapestry. Brussels, Circa 1510. 


A fine and important Gothic tapestry, rep- 
resenting “The Procession to Calvary” and dat- 
ing from about 1510, has just been acquired 
by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City. Woven of colored wool 
and silk and enriched with silver gilt threads, 
the tapestry is entirely free from restoration 
and, with the exception of the delightful mel- 
lowness which enhances its beauty, is in the 
same state as when it left a Brussels loom 
more than four centuries ago. Formerly in 
the collection of the Spanish Duke of Estre- 
mera, descendant of the noble Uceda family, 
it was exhibited at the inaugural opening of 
the new wing of the Cincinnati Museum. 

In the foreground Christ is wearing the 
Crown of Thorns and bearing His Cross, sur- 
rounded by soldiers and a devoted multitude 
of mourning men and women. Directly be- 
hind is Simon the Cyrenian who is assisting 
Him with His burden. Two soldiers appear 
to be harshly urging Him to greater alacrity. 
To His left is Veronica who holds in her hands 
the sacred napkin upon which has been im- 
pressed the image of Christ. This is in ac- 
cordance with the second legend of Veronica, 
who, seeing the suffering Christ pass her house, 
offered her veil so that He might wipe His 
brow. When the veil was returned it bore 
His image. At the extreme left is the en- 
trance to Jerusalem which is occupied by 
Roman soldiers and high priests who discuss 
the serious events of the moment. 


In the mid-distances, the procession is con- 
tinued in miniature scale to Golgotha and cul- 
minates in the preparation of the Crucifixion. 
Beyond is a church and a group of buildings, 
the architecture of which is similar to those 
found in the Lowlands at the time of the 
weaving of the tapestry. In the immediate 
foreground, delicate sprays of mille-fleur add 
to the decorative treatment of the panel. The 
figures are arrayed in sumptuous garments, 
which, with the exception of the simple tunic 
of Christ, are in true period style. The three 
men on horseback at the portals of Jerusalem 
are superb studies in Flemish Gothic’ portrai- 
ture. 

By stylistic comparison, it seems not unlike- 
ly that this tapestry may have emanated from 
the same atelier as the well known “Entomb- 
ment” tapestry in the Louvre. The subject 
of the Passion of Christ was one of the favor- 
ite themes of Gothic designers during the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The 
importance and magnitude of the Passion was 
of particular appeal, and both single pieces 
and sets were woven for private patrons as 
well as the church. Original sets are extremely 
rare, very few being extant today. A majority 
of the individual pieces surviving are for the 
greater part already in museums and cathe- 
drals and hence forever the property of the 
public or the church. Kansas City’s example 
originally belonged to a set of four or five 
representing the Life of Christ. 








ton, chairman; Howard Heath, vice-chairman: 
Ellen Heath, secretary; Bernice West, trea- 
surer; Karl Anderson, Edward Boyd, Ralph 
Boyer, Alexander Couard, John Steuart Curry, 
J. Mortimer Lichtenauer, Huber Mathieu, 
Gregory McLaughlin, Remington Schuyler, 
Harry Townsend, George Wright, Sam Brown 
and Justin Sturm. 





Women Exhibit at Trenton 

An exhibition of arts and crafts by members 
of the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has been opened in’ the New Jersey 
State Museum, Trenton. The exhibition, as- 
sembled by Mrs. William L. Wemple, chair- 
man of the art department of the federation, 
will continue through the summer. 
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Vase Bears Masterpiece of Greek Paint 
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“Odyssesus and Elpenor with Hermes in the Underworld.” 


The vase reproduced herewith is a recent 
acquisition of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts of unusual, even startling interest both 
to scholar and layman since it is considered 
not only a choice example of Attic red-figured 
vase painting of the classical style, but also 
the earliest and most impressive representa- 
tion in ancient art of a famous incident in 
the Odyssey—Odyssesus and Elpenor with 
Hermes in the Underworld. The two-handled 
jar is of the shape known as pelike and is 
very large, measuring 19 inches high and hav- 
img a capacity of six gallons. The three figures 
are drawn in large scale on the black ground. 

Since the artist has followed the Homeric 
account with remarkable fidelity, Dr. L. D. 
Caskey, writing in the museum’s Bulletin, 
quotes at length from the passage illustrated, 
as recently translated by “T. E. Shaw,” more 
familiarly known as Lawrence of Arabia. At 
the moment illustrated Odysseus is speaking 
with Elpenor, one of his followers who during 
the bustle of departure for the Lower World 
had fallen from the roof of Circe’s house and 
broken his neck, unknown to Odysseus. In 
the manner of spirits, Elpenor had been swifter 
than the ship of Odysseus and he was the 
first to greet the hero in the Underworld. 





Attic Red-Figured Vase Painting. 


In answer to Odysseus’ query, “Elpenor, 
how come you here into the gloomy shades?” 
the spirit in a thin wail answered: “Son of 
Laertes, ready Odysseus, the harsh verdict of 
some god sealed my doom; together with my 
own unspeakable excess in wine. I had lain 
down on Circe’s housetop to sleep off my 
drunkenness, but awoke still too confused to 
descend from the roof by the. long ladder. 
Instead I plunged headlong over the parapet 
and broke my neckbone in its socket: hence 
my spirit has come down here to Hades.” 

After promising Elpenor to perform the 
late rites over his body, Odysseus relates that 
“we two sat there, exchanging regrets, I with 
my sword held out stiffly across the blood- 
pool and the wraith of my follower beyond 
it telling his tale.” It is this moment which 
is depicted on the vase. _ 

“In Greek times,” writes Dr. Caskey, “the 
Homeric story formed the subject of an 
Aeschylean tragedy, as well as of two cele- 
brated paintings—the great fresco executed 
at Delphi by Polygnotus, a contemporary of 
Aeschylus, and a picture by Nikias, who 
worked in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. All three are lost. But Pausanias 
has left a detailed, though unenlightened 


Courage 


Glenn Wessels, critic of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, prefaced his account of three chil- 
dren’s art shows in that city by telling this 
story: 

Little Mary, seven, after much begging, had 
received her first box of colors. She and her 
mother were on their way home after the 
shopping tour, Mary holding her prize tightly, 
and beaming at all the occupants of the street 
car. 

“Now that you have your colors, what 
are’you going to paint first?” asked the mother. 
' “A' picture of God!” declared Mary enthusi- 
astically. 

“But my dear child!” exclaimed the mother 
with some embarrassment, “you mustn’t be 
sacrilegious. “No one knows what God looks 
like!” 

“Oh, but they will when / get through!” 
said Mary earnestly. 

Mr. Wessels, who is professor of painting 
at the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
continues: 

“Tt is this naive courage which gives child- 
ish art expression its value and charm, and 
if it is entirely lost under the long discipline of 
later training, that training must be wrong, 
at least in part. This same naive courage 
becomes intelligent fortitude in the fully de- 
veloped artist. All the academic discipline in 
the world cannot take its place, and if it kills’ 
the confidence and desire to do, it is worse 
than no training at all. 

“The recent children’s art shows exhibit the 
raw material out of which great art and art- 
ists and art movements develop. One bad 
teacher in the future development of these small 
adventurers, one term of photograph copying 
or niggling neatness, will turn them into little 
Nell Brinkleys and second-rate illustrators. It 
can kill the courage and desire which flame 
from the canvases now exhibited. It is all 
too likely under present systems of training 
that this may happen.” 





125,000 See French Exhibition 


The exhibition of French paintings at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
San Francisco, during the month it lasted, 
June 8 to July 8, drew an attendance of 125,- 
000. On the last day 14,500 persons visited 
the museum. 








Prix de Rome in Landscape 
The annual award of the American Academy 
in Rome in landscape architecture was given 
to Alden Hopkins of Chepachet, Rhode Island. 
Mr. Hopkins is 28 years of age. He will re- 
ceive $1,450 a year for two years with free 
residence at the Academy. 


description of the Polygnotan fresco and its 
companion-piece, which has intrigued lovers of 
Greek art since the days of Diderot and 
Goethe. Of extant illustration of the visit 
of Odysseus to the Lower World hitherto 
known, all are of later date than these lost 
records, making this recently acquired vase 
a document of extreme importance.” 

Although most Attic vases are unsigned, it 
has been possible on stylistic grounds to iden- 
tify the artists who made many of them. The 
painting on the Boston Museum vase “is to 
be attributed, as Miss Richter (Metropolitan 
Museum) was the first to observe, to a name- 
less painter active about 440 B. C... . Till 
yesterday a krater in the Czartoryski collec- 
tion at Castle Goluchow in Poland has ranked 
as the painter’s masterpiece—a distinction,” 
concludes Dr. Caskey, “which might now be 
claimed for our underworld picture.” 
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Gothic Refectory Magnet of 200,000 Visitors at Worcester Museum 


Since the opening of the new building of the 
Worcester Art Museum, the point of principal 
interest that has attracted visitors to the 
museum—nearly 200,000 in 1933—has been the 
Refectory or Chapter Hall of the Abbey of 
Le Bas Nueil, which was rebuilt and in- 
corporated into the new structure, according 
to Francis Henry Taylor, director. This beau- 
tiful architectural unit, the only “period room” 
that the museum has acquired, provides a sym- 
pathetic background for the decorative arts 
of the Romanesque and Gothic periods, one 
of the most complete sections in the museum’s 
collections, as well as being in itself a perfect 
work of art worthy of display for its own 
sake. 

Built between the years 1160 and 1175, this 
hall marks the beginning of that transition 
from the Romanesque to the Gothic style of 
architecture, which characterized the latter part 
of the twelfth century and which found such 
magnificent fulfillment in the cathedral | of 
Chartres. The architecture is amazingly simple 
and pure in proportion. It is distinguished 
by its austerity and economy of decoration, 
the rigid use of simplified natural forms that 
alone were permitted by the'teachings of Saint 
Bernard. 

Worcester’s Chapter Hall is said to be the 
only medieval structure in America in which 
the ancient stone vaults have been replaced 
in their original positions. With it as a back- 
ground the museum has rearranged its fine 
Romanesque and Gothic treasures, among them 
the splendid “Last Judgment,” reproduced here- 
with. Italo-Byzantine of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it is a gift of Mrs. Homer Gage and has 
been associated by Dr. Victor Lazareff with 
the Baptistry mosaics of San Marco in Venice. 

me : “te >. 
ne ee ‘0 eee eee View of Refectory or Chapter Hall. From the Romanesque Abbey of 
and who must know his medieval architecture Le Bas Nueil, French 1160-1175. 
through papier mache church vaults and a sick- 
ening surface romanticism known as ‘university 
Gothic,’ the chance visit to this original monas- e 
tic room which so embodies the very spirit of 
the Middle Ages is something of a dramatic 
experience. While the fashion for period rooms “The Last Judgment,” Italo—Byzantine, 13th Century. 
in American museums is somewhat abating, the 
justification for mediaeval architectural displays 
will never be as necessary as it is in many 
other fields. For, as Professor Morey has so 
aptly pointed out ‘Mediaeval art is an art 
of ensemble: it is not possible to extract from 
a fragment, as one can with Greek sculpture, 
the effect of the whole, any more than the 
ensemble of a symphony is conveyed by the 
playing of the theme thereof upon a violin. 
Mediaeval art is one of instinctive orchestra- 
tion, and the Romanesque and Gothic figures 
in most of our museums wear often an air of 
mere quaintness that vanishes when something 
like their original setting is provided.” 

In describing the many fine examples that 
have been installed around the Chapter Hall, 
Mr. Taylor sums up the policy of his institu- 
tion. “The Worcester Museum,” he said, “will 
probably not grow far beyond its present physi- 
cal limits: the collections to date are over- 
developed, proportionately, in some directions, 
sadly under-developed in others. One hour will 
take the student to Boston and Cambridge, 
two to Providence, Hartford, or New Haven. 
The burden of specialization, therefore, is not 
ours. But each object that is added in the 
years to come should, in addition to being an 
outstanding work of art for its own sake, be 
an object of pleasure to all our visitors, and 
also bear a definite relation to works of similar 


schools in the neighboring museums of New 
England.” 
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The Critics 


The art critics of America have written their 
reactions to the assemblage of “1,000 master- 
pieces” which comprises the 1934 Century of 
Progress Art Exhibition, aside from prints, at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. Some were en- 
thusiastic—some not so much so. Kenneth 
Callahan, formerly of the Seattle Town Crier, 
who had the opportunity of seeing the great 
exhibition one week in advance of New York 
critics’ preview, appeared to be disappointed 
in the much publicized paintings that have 
captured the limelight in American art circles 
during the last two or three years. He starts, 
as he says, “on a sour note by discussing some 
of the painters who by their work shown have 
sunk in my estimation,” adding, however, “that 
as far as this review is concerned the criticism 
applies only to the work exhibited.” 

With this in mind, he begins with Grant 
Wood, whose “American Gothic” aroused such 
a furor two years ago. “However,” adds Calla- 
han, “he seems to have been carried away by 
this success, and is now simply provincial- 
baiting deliberately, in the earlier Mencken 
manner. His D. A. R. canvas arouses the ire 
of all good Daughters of the Revolution, ap- 
parently with conscious intent on the part of 
the painter. It doesn’t seem a very high 
aim for a good painter, capable of the former 
canvas, to set for himself. 

“Franklin Watkins, who rose to fame on the 
crest of a theatrical salon painting, ‘Suicide in 
Costume,’ a first prize winner at a recent 
Carnegie International, has carried on in sev- 
eral new canvases his bombastic, side-show 
style of painting. 

“Thomas Benton is represented by a mural 
panel, the first original by this painter I have 
seen. In black and white reproduction Benton’s 
work seems of much finer quality than when 
seen in the original. At least in this panel 
the color is garish and the cartoon character 
which seems an advantage when seen in re- 
production becomes here over-accentuated. 

“Jehn Steuart Curry, an excellent lithog- 
rapher, does not rise to as great heights as a 
painter. His best work of several shown 
here is “The Tornado’ . a similar subject 
as the better known lithograph of the same 
name. The painting is over-dramatic, in- 
clined to be muddy in color.” 

The American paintings that impressed Cal- 
lahan were: “Glenn Coleman’s and Ernest 
Fiene’s street scenes . . . both honest, strong 
paintings; Edward Hopper’s several canvases 
with their clarity and solidity; Charles Burch- 
field’s water colors of houses and streets, he 
undoubtedly being one of America’s foremost 
watercolorists, every stroke in his painting 
sincere; Max Weber’s good straight painting 
in his still life; Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s original 
color sense and humor; Pepino Mangravite’s 
unusual color and vision; Douglass Parshall’s 
wrestlers, original in concept and strong in 
modeling; Eugene Speicher’s vital painting in 
his portraits; Nicholai Cikovsky’s brilliant, 
vibrant color; Doris Rosenthal’s interior of a 
Mexican school; Henry V. Poor’s portrait; 
Leon Kroll’s nude; Maurice Sterne’s several 
excellent paintings; John Sloan’s careful genre 
of the American scene, and William McFee’s 
interior.” 

The voices of the other American critics 
joined in lauding the praises of the 1934 ex- 
hibit. “Nowhere in the world,” said Malcolm 
Vaughan of the New York American, “is such 
a thing being done—two magnificent exhibitions 
of the world’s greatest art being shown in the 
successive years of 1933 and 1934. It is a 
splendid tribute to the energy, acumen and 





Gives a Lachaise 


“Torso of a Woman,” by Gaston Lachaise. 


Gaston Lachaise’s colossal torso of a woman 
in tinted plaster has just been presented to 
the Museum of Modern Art by Edward M. M. 
Warburg. A huge piece on which the artist 
worked for six years, the torso is the first 
major work by an American sculptor to be 
given to the Museum’s permanent collection, 
which already contains large figures by the 
Frenchman, Maillol, and the German, Lehm- 
bruck. 

Lachaise is generally considered one of the 
leading American sculptors of the more ad- 
vanced group. He- is well known for his 
architectural sculpture, for decorative animal 
sculpture, ideal heads and portraits. At two 
or three periods in his career he has concen- 
trated on large figures such as the Modern 
Museum’s torso. A retrospective exhibition 
of Lachaise’s work will be held at the museum 


in February, 1935. 


breadth of mind of the officials of the Art 
Institute.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune was equally enthusiastic, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the 1934 exhibition of- 
fered unsurpassed opportunities to study the 
art of the ages, from the early Tuscany Ma- 
donnas, down to the present day. “I think,” 
wrote Cortissoz, “that such minor gaps as were 
apparent in last year’s show, have been filled 
this year; therefore the present exhibition is 
superior in that it is more complete, chrono- 
logically.” 

Edwin Alden Jewell of the New York Times 
remarked: “The exhibition contains a wealth 
of arresting material, quite sufficient to hold 
the attention and to reward the study of visi- 
tors throughout the summer months.” Flor- 
ence Davies of the Detroit News: “On every 
hand, people say ‘Is the art show at the Cen- 
tury of Progress as good this year as it was 
last?’ If it must be a yes or no answer, the 
answer is undoubtedly ‘yes.’ If anything the 
1934 has a little the advantage in terms of 
popular enjoyment.” 

Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript said: “The Art Institute has 
again tried to equal its achievement of last 
year. Judging from the splendid grouping of 
pictures which I have been examining these 
past few days in the museum’s 43. galleries, 
there is every possibility, if not certainty, that 
new success will crown that already attained.” 





Dorothy Grafly wrote in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: “American art comes into its 
own in the Century of Progress Exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture in the galleries of the 
Chicago Art Institute.” 

Penelope Redd of the Pittsburgh Sun-Teie- 
graph noted that “America visiting the Art 
Institute this summer will be shown as never 
before in the history of our country, what our 
native painters past and present have done 
and are doing. In the exhibition of 1,000 
paintings and sculptures, the improbable has 
been achieved. ... The enthusiasm of Chi- 
cago for art projects on a national scale has 
certainly never been rivaled elsewhere. The 
officials of the Art Institute in assuming the 
obligations of organizing another art exhibition 
for the pleasure and education of the specta- 
tors who attend the Century of Progress have 
broken their own record of last year in as- 
sembling another collection which we believe 
will attract more visitors than last season’s 
1,600,000.” 

Margaret Breuning of the New York Eve- 
ning Post: “Last year’s exhibition was the 
greatest single event in the history of American 
art... . The exhibit this year is not a repe- 
tition of last year’s display but of equal im- 
portance in the quality of work shown and the 
opportunity to trace great periods of painting 
in chronological sequence.” 

In summing up the critics’ viewpoints, Grace 
V. Kelly of the Cleveland Plain Dealer wrote: 
“There is something for every person among 
the millions who expect to visit the gallerie: 
of the Institute this summer, just as there 
was for the millions who visited them last 
summer and went home to their various states 
to report that a round of the galleries of Eu- 
rope could hardly have done more towards the 
improving of their knowledge of art.” 


The Graphic Devil 


That Black-and-White is the implement of 
warfare and propaganda in art, much to the 
exclusion of Color in this function, is a point 
brought out by the London critic, Frank Rut- 
ter, in his review in the Sunday Times of an 
exhibition at Agnew’s of work by the artists 
of Punch. 

“Among many curious and inexplicable hap- 
penings in the world of art,” he says, “is the 
almost invariable impotence of Color to ally 
itself satisfactorily with moral purpose, where 
Black-and-White Punch repeatedly succeeds 
in combining definite propaganda with distinc- 
tion in design. So far as moral instruction is 
concerned, Hogarth’s engravings are quite as 
effective as his paintings, if not more so; and 
the embellishment of color could add nothing 
to the satirical power of Daumier’s castiga- 
tion of the Law Courts. 

“Similarly, in the exhibition of drawings by 
living Punch artists we. find that the addi- 
tion of color rarely increases the effectiveness 
of an illustration or even sharpens the point 
of a joke. Why this should be so it is diffi- 
cult to say; but the fact remains that the more 
serious the intention of the drawing, the more 
we are inclined to resent the presence of color.” 


Recognition 

The Louisville & Nashville once had locomo- 
tive repair shops at a little town in Alabama, 
which, because of the constant blowing of 
sirens in order to test them, became known 
as Whistler. The place is now a small cot- 
ton village, but it has a post office, and stamp 
collectors from all over the country have been 
sending letters there with the famous “Mother” 
stamp on them, to be post-marked and mailed. 
Many thought it was Whistler’s birth place. 
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A Mexican Task 


After 30 years of construction carried on in 
and out of various revolutions, the National 
Palace of Fine Arts has been completed in 
Mexico City. Formerly the National Theatre, 
this massive structure occupies two square 
blocks overlooking the city’s park, the Alameda. 
It was begun in 1904 during the regime of 
Porfirio Diaz, and stood like a challenge to 
succeeding adminstrations to complete it. Sym- 
bolic of the curtailed Diaz social system, the 
theatre at the time of his overthrow in 1910 
was but a shell. The outer structure was 
practically completed, but the interior barely 
started. 

Soon after the construction was started, the 
subsoil structure of Mexico City, built on 
old lake and canal beds, proved unable to 
bear the building’s tremendovs weight and 
started to sink. In 1907 and 1%$8 tis sink- 
ing was halted by injection of * mea- 
surements in 1913 revealed that the ed ice had 
settled more than six feet. Presiden. Venu- 
stiano Carranza in 1917 decided to spend 
enough on the building so it could be used as 
office space, but although various engineers 
and architects worked on it for two years, 
little progress was made. A few touches, how- 
ever, were added to the building in 1922 
when President Plutarco Elias Calles decided 
to do some minor remodeling. 

Until 1931 the building remained untouched, 
an unsightly spot in Mexico City’s downtown 
district. Then President Pascual Ortiz Rubio 
decided that it should be finished, and called 
in Frederico E. Mariscal to complete the plans. 
The huge building has seven floors on the 
north side and four on the south. Offices, 
shops. museum and exposition rooms, res- 
taurants and a large hall are on the second 
floor, while the third floor is the theatre proper. 
On the fourth floor are lecture rooms, ban- 
quet halls and reception rooms. 


Southern Vermont Artists 


The annual exhibition of Southern Vermont 
Artists will be held in the gymnasium of the 
Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Ver- 
mont, from August 25 to Sept. 5. The officers 
are: R. G. McIntyre, president; Henry E. 
Schnakenberg, vice-president; L. H. Shearman, 
treasury; and Harriette G. Miller, secretary. 

Exhibitors to be eligible must be residents 
of a district within a radius of 50 miles from 
Manchester for at least one month of the 
years 1933 or 1934. All work submitted to 
the jury must be at the Bulkley Studio, Man- 
chester Center, by August 17. Sculpture, 
wood carvings, oils, water colors, drawings, 
etchings and lithographs will be accepted. 





O'Toole Wins Pulitzer Scholarship 

Cathal O’Toole, native of Ireland, who re- 
ceived the second Julius Hallgarten prize of 
$300 in the 109th annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, and was awarded 
the Eliot silver medal for merit in figure paint- 
ing at the recent commencement exercises of 
the Free Art Schools of the National Academy 
of Design, has been granted the $1,500 annual 
Pulitzer scholarship in art, for study in Europe. 





The Woodstock Annual 


The second annual exhibition of the Wood- 
stock Artists Association is being held at the 
society’s art gallery until August 9. Aside 
from the directors of the association, 21 art- 
ists affiliated with the Woodstock colony are 
participating. The exhibits include paintings, 
sculpture and graphic art. 
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Philadelphia Sees Historic Miniatures 
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“Nicholas Biddle,” by Benjamin Trott 
(born 1726). 


A special exhibition of historical miniatures, 
which range from the XVII to the XIX cen- 
tury, is being held during the summer at the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, in collaboration 
with the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. A gallery adjoining the American 
period rooms has been equipped especially for 
the showing, until the Museum can install the 
permanent miniature room on the first floor, 
dedicated to the memory of the late Louis 
Rodman Page. 

Except for a few examples, the miniatures 
are of the English and American schools, drawn 
from the collections of the Museum, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and several 
Philadelphia collections, notably those of Mrs. 
Daniel J. McCarthy and Mrs. J. Madison Tay- 
lor. Nearly every American miniaturist of 
note is represented. 

By the American master, Edward G. Mal- 
bone, who died at 30, are portraits of the 
Morris family, an interesting likeness of Mrs. 
Trapier of Charleston and two striking por- 
traits of Joseph and Asher Marx. Among the 
works of the Peales, Philadelphia’s leading 
artistic family in the late XVIII and early 
XIX centuries, is a miniature of Mrs. Thomas 
Lea, (born Sarah Shippen, the sister of Peggy 
Shippen who married Benedict Arnold), and 
the painting of Mrs. Elizabeth Digby Peale 
Polk by Charles Willson Peale. 

Charles Fraser is represented by a striking 
portrait of Judge Daniel O’Hara, considered 
one of the strongest miniatures in any Amer- 
ican collection. Benjamin Trott is represented 
by four works. His portrait of Nicholas Biddle, 
financier who became president of the United 
States Bank from 1823-1836, which is lent by 





“Mrs. Trapier,’ by Edward G. Malbone 
(1777-1807) 


Mrs. Edward Biddle, shows a charming and 


romantic young man. One curious bit of 
Americana is the mortuary miniature of Henry 
Peronneau of Charleston. This gentleman died 
in 1786 at the age of 55, and shortly after- 
wards his descendants commissioned a minia- 
ture showing him being carried to heaven in 
the arms of a very robust and capable angel. 

The English miniaturists occupy an impor- 
tant position. Isaac Oliver, who worked in the 
opening years of the XVII century, heads the 
list with a portrait of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex. He is followed by Samuel Cooper, 
among whose paintings is one of Mary, daugh- 
ter of Oliver Cromwell. John Smart, one of 
the best of the XVIII century artists, is 
represented by seven portraits. 

Among the greatest rarities is the painting 
of an unknown man by Goya, said to be the 
only miniature by Goya in this country. There 
is also Gainsborough’s portrait of Miss Beding- 
field, two Russian miniatures, and the museum’s 
famous Benjamin Franklin by the Frenchman 
Duplessis. A number of modern miniatures 
by members of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters are also included. 





Newport Prize Winners 

At the annual exhibition of the Newport 
Art Association, said to be one of the finest 
in recent years, the Richard S. Greenough 
prize for the best painting was awarded to 
John Robinson Frazier for his portrait of Al- 
bert Harkness, the architect. Boutet de Mon- 
vel of France, with his “Portrait of a Girl,” 
won the John Elliot memorial prize for the 
work “showing the greatest poetic imagination.” 
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Flight from Paris 


Further evidence of the drift from the more 
radical tenets of modernism is contained in 
the observations of Homer Saint-Gaudens, who 
has just returned from a four months’ trip to 
Europe where he selected 250 paintings for 
the 1934 Carnegie International next fall. 
Paris is no longer the artistic center of West- 
ern civilization; European art is rapidly being 
decentralized; art is coming up for air and 
a little horse sense; manner is no longer being 
stressed at the sacrifice of material; the soil is 
prepared from which the new group of excep- 
tional painters is to spring. These are among 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ findings. 

“IT rejoice at the decentralization of art 
which I found in Europe,” he says. “Europe 
is returning to a regime of a more fortunate 
era in which Mozart could uphold the genius 
of one town and Goethe of another. Just 
such artistic self-consciousness as this pro- 
motes the competition which we prize in all 
other fields of human endeavor. As long as 
only one artistic school exists to the exclusion 
of all others, as for instance the School of 
Paris, art is bound to slip into a rut, perhaps 
a good rut, but always a rut. As long, how- 
ever, as there are various races and com- 
munities that have various ideas about art, 
those ideas will rub up against one another 
for the benefit. of all. 

“So by all means I rejoice at the revival 
of many art centers, of the day when the 
Munich School will vie with the Parisian School, 
and the Rome School with the School of Mos- 
cow, and the School of Chicago with the 
School of Mexico. 

“As a result of my visit this year, I arrived 
at the conclusion that there is nothing very 
outstanding in art these days, that is, there 
are very few idols as Whistler or Sargent or 
Mancini were in the 90’s. Nevertheless, there 
are a number of really strong men scattered 
all over Europe, and what is better than that, 
I think the whole art situation is coming up 
for air and a little horse sense.” 

Coinciding with Thomas Craven’s main con- 
clusion in his revolutionary book, “Modern 
Art,” is this observation: “There is more in- 
sistence on the need of an idea on which to 
hang your picture and less on the notion that 
the manner of expressing any subject is all 
that counts. Also the point of approach to 
these ideas is fresh and not as extravagant 
as of old, and added to all that is a revival 
of interest in and respect for technique—not 
technique for its own sake, but as it takes its 
place in the whole scheme of painting.” These 
are perhaps the most important trends which 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens noted. 

In each of the ten countries which Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens visited he searched for the car- 
dinal changes now taking place. “In Spain,” 
he writes, “I found art reflecting a cheerful 
young middle class. Spain, for all the talk 
about strikes and revolutions, which after all 
are the signs of growing pains, is active, alert 
and prosperous. Artists are selling their pic- 
tures, which made it difficult for me to get 
good examples of some of the men. I do not 
think there is anything exceptional in Spanish 
art these days. It is between two regimes and 
shows it. 

“In Italy, the level of human comfort as a 
whole has been raised. Art is official and uni- 
fied. I have never seen a land where the Gov- 
ernment lends such a hand as it does in Italy. 
The art I met in Italy was not a wildly ad- 
vanced one and not an academic one. It was 
rather serious, rather seeking a firm foundation 
in what the Frenchman, Ingres, calls the truth 


inal 


“The Cock,” by Pablo Gargallo. 


The possibilities of forged iron as a valid 
medium for artists is illustrated by “The Cock,” 
a sculpture in iron by the Spanish contem- 
porary, Pablo Gargallo, just acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. Its fluent and grace- 
ful forms were hammered out of the resistent 
metal, yet the sculptor has attained a real- 
ism that is surprising. Gargallo feels that the 
quality of the thick metal sheets with which 
he works his wonders gives an added power 
to his compositions. 

John G. Phillips, Jr., associate curator of 
renaissance and moderfiv art at the Metro- 
politan Museum records in the Bulletin that 
Gargallo, as a young man in Paris before the 
World War, was strongly influenced by Cubism, 
“which became the basis for his highly in- 
dividualized style. He establishes in metal 
essential lines and surfaces and freely makes 
use of voids for contrast. Light and shadow 
play an important role in his surprisingly 
naturalistic art. Since he possesses an unusual 
feeling for design and surface texture and ex- 
traordinary ability as a metalworker, his 
work has distinction and a quick appeal.” 
—————————EEEEEEEEE— 


of art, drawing. Art in Italy is in a very 
healthy state.” 


In Germany Mr. Saint-Gaudens risked the 


displeasure of the Nazis by selecting paintings . 


by two German-Jewish artists—Max Lieber- 
man and Gerd Wollheim—stating that the Car- 
negie Institute would not be “hog-tied in se- 
lecting only the works of Nazi artists.’ The 
art as a whole he found “as introspective as it 
has been for some time, but it has grown a bit 
more gracious, a bit less neurasthenic, a bit 
more brilliant, although I can hardly say cheer- 
ful. Paintings are not selling in Germany; the 
sledding is difficult these days for artists who 
live in Berlin, Munich or Essen.” 

In Sweden Mr. Saint-Gaudens found “a real 
vitality. The Swede has both order and imagi- 
nation, a desire for comfort and a desire for 
decoration and the ability to produce a painting 
that will satisfy that desire. Norway has one 
outstanding artist, Munch, idolized by his 
people.” 

In Holland, he found that art “has followed 
in the footsteps of Pieter Breughel,” Dutch 
painting “being rather tight, very serious, very 
good, and very uninspired.” In Belgium, he 
found “an old art, steady, tranquil and per- 
sonal.” 

“Artistically and otherwise,” he writes “the 


English are certainly sitting pretty. The old 
guard has neither died nor surrendered. The 
painters of England have always displayed ade. 
quate craftsmanship applied to ideas and stories 
in the way their public wants. The Englishman 
is about through with the mental strain of try- 
ing to conform to a standout which is not his, 
He is beginning to understand that no amount 
of snippy conversation can do anything about 
the fact that a thing which is lovely to one 
may be ugly to another. 

“Paris is pathetic, especially. in’ the spots 
where one usually found American tourists, 
French art is neither so ‘much to the right nor 
to the left, but more in the center of the track, 
As I see it, the French artists have come ‘to 
realize the soundness of a greater insistence on 
matter and of less exploitation of manner as a 
thing apart. It is a healthy sign in the ‘midst 
of this era which is certainly not important but 
informative.” 

In addition to the 250 European paintings 
which Mr. Saint-Gaudens selected, there will 
be 100 paintings by Americans in the Carnegie 
International when it opens in Pittsburgh on 
Oct. 18. The American exhibits will be picked 
by a jury composed of an artist, an art critic 
and a museum director—Gifford Beal, Ameri- 
can artist; Elisabeth Luther Cary, art editor of 
the New York Times; and Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., director of the Museum of Modern Art. 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens will act as chairman. 





Frick Art Library 


The new Henry Clay Frick Art Library will 
probably be opened next October, reports the 
New York Times. The building will house one 
of the world’s most important collections of 
art photographs, comprising between 250,000 
and 300,000 prints of American and European 
paintings since the Middle Ages and of sculp- 
ture since the Renaissance. Each photograph 
is accompanied by extensive information. 

Two former residences at 10 and 12 East 
71st Street were razed to make room for the 
new library building, which harmonizes in 
architecture with the structure in which the 
great art collection is housed. Although the 
alterations necessary to convert the Frick 
residence into an art gallery are well advanced, 
the date when the collection will be opened 
to the public is still indefinite, according to 
Dr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, organizing 
director. 

The old library may still be used by stu- 
dents, since the old building has not been torn 
down during the construction of the new one. 





Special Classes at the Phoenix 


Lauros M. Phoenix, director of the Phoenix 
Art Institute in New York, announces a group 
of special classes to be conducted during the 
summer. A practical class in interior decora- 
tion under Ralph Robertson, a six weeks course 
in creative design under Henriette Reiss, classes 
in clay modeling under Margaret Craven Wil- 
ber, and illustration classes with Monte Crews 
and Thomas Fogarty, will be offered. Study 
in commercial art, composition, figure painting, 
antique and still life will also be available, 
along with a special course in humorous drawing 
and outdoor sketching on Saturdays. 


“Father Duffy” by O’Connor 


Andrew O’Connor, American sculptor now 
residing in Paris, has been commissioned to 
execute a memorial to the late Rev. Francis 
P. Duffy, chaplain of the famous 69th Regi- 
ment during the World War. It is proposed 
that the Father Duffy Memorial be erected 
on a triangular plot in New York City bounded 
by 47th Street, Broadway and Seventh Ave. 
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A Mexican Example 
[Concluded from page 3] 


very pleasant and exhilarating and with 
no bitter aftertaste. They are modernist 
and young in spirit, clearly the work of 
a youthful artist who loves his country.” 

An embassy is legally a part of the 
country it represents. ““The United States, 
says the Sun, “has not yet got around to 
Mexico’s progressive experiment in mak- 
ing its embassies an integral and living 
part of the homeland, not only in legal 
fact; but in appearance and spirit.” 

The United State might very well fol- 
low Mexico’s example. There are plenty 
of young and able artists ready to go 
abroad to paint murals in the embassies. 


The Millennium? 


The American Institute of Architects in 
an announcement concerning its co-opera- 
tion to make. “Washington the world’s 
finest capital,"’ recently said: 

“The Institute has consistently advo- 
cated and fostered the principle that archi- 
tecture in its complete and perfect form 
involves the co-operation of the allied arts 
of sculpture, mural painting and landscape 
architecture, and the minor or decorative 
arts and crafts, under the control and 
direction of the architect. It is only 
through such co-operation and through 
the utilization of the full artistic resourses 
of the nation that its culture and civili- 
zation can be completely expressed.” 

This sounds almost like a forecast of 
the millennium in so far as American arts 
and crafts are concerned. 

The above declaration was made in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Francis P. 
Sullivan as chairman of the ‘Committee 
on the National Capital’ of the Institute, 
composed of seventy-five leading archi- 
tects from all parts of the country. 

How far a cry it seems from that 
period in American development when 
those in control of the decoration of na- 
tional buildings and state capitols imported 
fourth and fifth rate European artists to 
“embellish” the walls! 

Now if the American Institute of Decor- 
ators would proclaim that its policy has 
changed, so as to leave some chance for 
the creator of easel pictures, the artist's 
cup of expectation would begin to over- 
flow. 





Death of Peter Marcus 


Peter Marcus, aged 44, painter and etcher, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Stonington, 
Conn., on June 7. Greatly encouraged by his 
father, the late George Elder Marcus, also an 
able etcher and draftsman, the younger Mar- 
cus studied at the Art Students League in 
New York until he was 19 years old. Then 
he went to Paris to study at I’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and les Ecoles des Beaux Arts decoratifs. 

Returning to New York he produced jewelry 
designs of Scandinavian and Aztec motifs, but 
soon moved to Connecticut where he received 
criticism for his landscape paintings from 
Henry Ward Ranger, who died in 1916, and 
the late Charles H. Davis. Marcus was a 
member of the Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts, Lotos Club and Salmagundi Club. 





Harvey Dunn Heads Guild 


At the annual election of the Artists Guild, 
Inc., Harvey Dunn was elected president to 





The San Diego Annual Feels PWAP Stimulus 
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“Annunciation,” by George Stanley. Mr. and Mrs. P. F. O'Rourke Sculpture Prize. 


The recent PWAP activities are held partial- 
ly responsible for. the greater interest being 
shown this year in the Southern California 
Annual, being held at the San Diego Fine 
Arts Gallery until September 16. A number 
of artists in the catalogue have newly emerged 
because of the opportunities they received from 
the project. Several of the exhibits them- 
selves were executed as part of the govern- 
ment work, among them Donal Hord’s terra 
cotta, “Man with Sheaf of Wheat;” Dorr 
Bothwell’s tempera painting of a Samoan girl; 
“Unity,” a symbolic sculptural group by Ada 
May Sharpless; and the portrait of E. L. 
Hardy, president of the State College at San 
Diego, by Frances Geddes. “Certainly,” writes 
Reginald Poland, director of the gallery, “the 
P. W. A. project has been a constructive one.” 

An out-of-town jury—DeWitt Parshall, 
Mabel Alvarez, Dr. George J. Cox, Lorser 
Feitelson, Isabelle Schultz and Clarence K. 
Hinkle—selected 234 oils, water colors and 
sculptures from the 750 entries. All artists 
resident in Southern Ch&lifornia, from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara, were eligible and 
this year a larger number of localities than 
ever before sent art. Such places as River- 
side, Santa Ana, Pomona, El Centro, Clare- 
mont and Fullerton are represented, along 
with the better known art centers and their 
environs. 

The Mrs. W. H. Fisher oil painting prize 
was won by Nathalie Newking for the can- 





succeed Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge. Other officers 
elected were Howard Willard, vice-president; 
Thomas Benrimo, secretary; Howard Stoner, 
treasurer. 


vas, “Charlotte,” and honorable mentions in 
oil went to “Girl on Trapeze” by Arthur 
Durston, “Evening Angel” by Jean Goodwin, 
“Persephone” by Helen Lundeberg, and “Palo- 
mino Horses” by Douglass Parshall. The Mr. 
and Mrs. P. F. O’Rourke water color pur- 
chase prize went to “Baroque’ Figure’ by 
James C. Wright, and honorable mentions 
to “Four Leaves” by Knud Merrild, “After 
Rain” by Myrton Purkiss, “Copper Sunflow- 
ers” by Irene B. Robinson and “Han Hsiang 
Tze” by Tyrus Y. Wong. A special honorable 
mention for a group of paintings in egg-tem- 
pera was given to Kenneth T. Jameson. The 
Mr. and Mrs. P. F. O’Rourke sculpture prize 
was awarded to “Annunciation” by George 
Stanley and honorable mentions in sculpture 
to “Man With Sheaf of Wheat” by Donal 
Hord, “Head of Girl” by Gilbert Leurz, and 
“Temptation” and “Torso of a Dancer” by 
Ada May Sharpless. The Wheeler J. Bailey 
novice prize went to “Another Morning” by 
Dr. R. H. Kennicott. 

The public is voting on a $100 poular prize. 
The San Diego Fine Arts Society is now con- 
sidering the purchase of an example from the 
exhibition, $300. having been given for that 
purpose by anonymous donors. 

In Mr. Poland’s opinion “the exhibition is. 
well balanced in its oil painting section. Prob- 
ably the large number of submitted works in 
this medium permitted the jury to select only 
the better and more progressive paintings. The 
water colors comprise the least interesting 
section. The submitted sculptures were more 
numerous than ever, and the chosen 37 com- 
prise a truer representation than ever before 
at the gallery.” 
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Modern Museum Shows Dix’s War Horrors 








“Mess Time, Pilkem.” 


During the World War, Otto Dix spent 
four years of “quiet” on the Western Front. 
The memories and sketches which he pre- 
served from these years of horror he eventually 
made into a folio of etchings and a single 
large painting—grim documents which deserve 
to rank with Remarque’s great novel as an in- 
dictment of the folly that is war. These etch- 
ings, a folio of fifty entitled “Der Krieg,” have 
just come into the possession of the Museum 
of Modern Art and have been placed on ex- 
hibition in a special room. Opening on Aug- 
ust 1, anniversary of a war now twenty years 
old, the exhibition will continue throughout 
the month. 

Otto Dix was born in 1891 at Unterhaus, 
Germany. At the age of 14 he began his 
painting career as a “dekorations-maler,” one 
step below a house painter. Five years later, 
in 1910, he was able to enter the Arts and 
Crafts School in Dresden, where he mastered 
academic draughtsmanship. Then the war 
interrupted his studies. In an article on Dix 
published three years ago in The Arts, Alfred 
H. Barr, director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, commented on the war etchings and the 
single painting that resulted from the artist’s 
four years of fighting. Mr. Barr: 

“The painting, perhaps the most famous pic- 
ture painted in post-war Europe, is called, 
simply, ‘War.’ It is a masterpiece of un- 
speakable horror. Vines of barbed wire, the 





Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 

e 


Summer rates now effective 


Hotel Bair€ax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 


Etching by Otto Dix. 


serried teeth of cartridge belts crawl over the 
sick earth. Half-fleshed skulls are mocked 
by ogling gas-masks. Painted with the un- 
canny verisimilitude of wax works, this stag- 
gering vision of decay in death lives through 
the terrific loathing which Dix has concen- 
trated in it. 

“In 1924, Dix purged himself finally of war 
poison in a folio of fifty etchings bearing the 
title ‘Der Krieg.’ These are documents in 
the spirit of the great painting, cumulatively 
as powerful and affording, naturally, a far 
greater variety. The etchings bear prosaic 
names; they present facts, but seem an an- 
thology of nightmares. ‘Star-shells Lighting 
the Farm at Monacu’ shows us shattered walls, 
an overturned caisson and writhing tree stumps 
drawn with that sensitive calligraphic delicacy 
which we find in the whiteline drawings of 
Altdorfer and Baldung Grien. A ‘Dead Horse’ 
gestures with stiffened, protesting legs. ‘Shell- 
holes at Dontrien Lit by Rockets’ and ‘Near 
Langemarck, February, 1918,’ are landscapes 
as sterile and deathly as lava fields on the 
moon, or the etchings of Hercules Segers. 
‘Shock Troops Advancing Under Gas’ seems 
more inhuman than the two cadavers in an- 
other print who engage in grotesque conver- 
sation while grass sprouts from their skulls. 

“Goya’s ‘Desastros de la Guerra’ of course 
comes to mind, but Goya is at once more 
dramatic and more journalistic. He is outside, 
looking on, an observer and a commentator. 
But Dix is a survivor who has participated. 
Goya thinks in terms of contrived action, of 
violent forces; Dix depends on eloquent, spec- 
tral silence, on documentary precision. Goya, 
the classicist, the Latin, emphasizes the human 
dramatis personae, but for Dix war is a pro- 
cess of organic disintegration, a slow fantastic 
metamorphosis of life into death, in which the 
human being emerges, as it were accidentally. 

“Huysman, Poe, or Baudelaire might, per- 
haps, have done justice in words to Dix’s war 
painting and etchings though there is little 
about his work which suggests the love of the 
horrible or the decomposed for its own sake. 
Dix is no decadent taster of gamey delights 
nor a mere amateur of the macabre.” 


Photography Museum 


Chicago is to have one of the world’s great- 
est museums of photography. Following a con: 
ference with O. T. Kreusser, director of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, and George 
Henry High, Century of Progress trustee 
who secured the International Salon of Photog- 
raphy for the fair this year, C. D. Kaufmann, 
director of the Hall of Photography, announced 
that the-present Salon exhibition will form the 
nucleus of a vast museum of photographic art, 
Three hundred prints from the Hall of Photog. 
raphy have been selected and will be turned 
over to the Museum of Science and Industry 
after the close of the fair. 

According to Mr. Kreusser, 15,000 square 

feet of floor space are being prepared for the 
Museum of Photography, which will become 
an integral part of the great science museum 
now nearing completion in Jackson Park. The 
collections will emphasize the importance of 
photography as a tool in industrial progress, 
Historic cameras, early motion picture films 
and other material will be included together 
with animated exhibits explaining the manu- 
facture of film and cameras. Material for the 
museum has been in process of assembly for 
some time, and it is expected that the institu- 
tion will be ready for opening next year. 
; Mr. High, who worked so industriously to 
insure the co-operation of the Century of Pro- 
gress Exposition in the venture, is an inter- 
nationally known amateur photographer. He 
received a signal honor on his 70th birthday 
a few days ago when he was voted a fellow- 
ship in the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, one of most distinguished honors 
that can be paid a photographer. He is a 
former president and one of the early leaders 
in the Chicago Camera Club, a pioneer or- 
ganization of its kind. 





A New Magazine 


Four Arts, a monthly magazine devoted to 
drama, art, music and literature, has been 
started at Cleveland with Arthur L. Purtill 
as editor and Wesley Carpenter as associate 
editor. Conspicuous articles are “In Defense 
of the Youthful Artist” by Frank N. Wilcox 
and “Rural Art” by Frank R. Zartman. The 
latter predicts that it will not be long before 
country boys and girls will be “stretching 
canvas and squeezing tubes of paint,” and 
adds: “Rural schools, granges, churches, all 
have notoriously barren interiors.” 

Mr. Wilcox springs this stimulating analogy: 
“In the forest you may plant some exotic 
tree that you deem more beautiful than the 
prosaic trees you know. It will take root, 
perhaps; you will find it responds at first and 
is much admired, but it requires the importa- 
tion of special soil and you must cut down 
its neighbors to give it light. Eventually it 
dies an early death, for it never belongs there; 
but in a thousand years, perhaps—long after 
you are gone—the old soil becomes exhausted 
and a new kind of tree begins to grow, that 
you never thought of, much more suitable 
to these changing woods and able to survive 
unassisted.” 





A Long Island Exhibition 


The Morton Galleries have opened an ex- 
hibition room for the Summer at Amagansett, 
L. I. Once or twice a week, Mrs. Morton 
conducts a sale on the lawn, showing prints, 
water colors and oils by her group of artists. 
The galleries will reopen in New York on 
Oct. 1 with the annual water color exhibition. 
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Auction Resume 


If straws show which way the wind is blow- 
ing, the resumé of the 1933-34 season at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
just made public, together with the high prices 
paid for pictures at the Leopold Hirsch sale at 
Christie’s recently, would indicate that peo- 
ple are once more in the market for fine art. 

The $3,442,434 total which the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries réalized from its 
auction sales during the past year endorses 
strongly a statement made in early April by 
Hiram H. Parke, president of the organization. 
At that time Mr. Parke said that the prices 
obtained in sales “are better this season than 
last.” Sixty-nine sales of 135 sessions were 
held, the first on Sept. 23 and the last on May 
25. Furniture, tapestries, rugs, silver, sculp- 
ture, porcelains, pottery, enamels, textiles, laces 
and other objects of art realized $2,021,567; 
paintings brought $686,475; books and auto- 
graph material, $644,689; prints and etchings, 
$80,756; and one sale of medals, the collection 
of the late Charles P. Senter, realized $8,946. 
The rising totals and the sustained high price 
level for fine examples are attested by the 
figures, and it will be noted that the total for 
literary property, $644,689, represents an 
amount almost double that of last season, which 
was $351,590. 

High peaks of interest were the distinguished 
collections formed by Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Benjamin 
Stern and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Because: of 
these sales the galleries were the scene of al- 
most feverish activity during the closing days 
of December and the early days of January, 
somewhat reminiscent of ’29. The highest fig- 
ure for any single sale was realized by the 
Gothic and Renaissance art collection formed 
by Mr. Ryan, sold in November for $394,937. 
The $413,588 total recorded for the Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick dispersal includes the 
contents of the Chicago and Lake Forest homes. 
The Stern grand total was $243,142 and the 
Reid $166,015. 

The highest price obtained for any single item 
was $102,500 paid by Duveen Brothers for the 
sculptured marble bust of a Princess of Aragon, 
by the fifteenth century Florentine, Francesco 
Laurana—a Ryan feature. Among the many 
other Ryan items which reached high figures 
were an Ispahan palace carpet which brought 
$13,000, a Brussels Gothic tapestry at $11,000, 
and 12 Nardon Penicaud plaques in Limoges 
painted enamel at $12,000. The Ryan pieces 
justly merited the title “museum examples.” 
From it the Metropolitan Museum acquired two 
life-size bronzes of the Saints Teresa d’Avila 
and Pedro d’Alcantara, then believed to be by 
Alonzo Cano but since reassigned by the mu- 
seum. 

A Borghese gilded silver service, one of the 
most sensational features of the McCormick 
sale, brought $57,565. A small Gainsborough 
portrait of “Frederick Howard,” also in this 
collection, sold for $5,100. Paintings in the 
Stern sale included a self portrait by Greuze 
which brought $14,000, and a small but fine 
Watteau which sold for $9,400. Two paintings 
from the historic Gary collection, dispersed by 
the American Art Association in 1928, returned 
to the auction room—Raeburn’s powerful por- 
trait of “John Lamont of Lamont,” which sold 
for $29,000 and Daubigny’s “Les Bords de 
l'OQise a Conflans” at $8,000. 

Another fine Raeburn portrait, “James Chris- 
tie,” brought $20,000: Romney’s “Mrs. Mary 
Keene,” a Bennett picture, fetched $16,000; 
Sargent’s rare child portrait, “The Hon. Laura 
Lister,’ was knocked down at $15,600; Law- 
rence’s portrait of “Frederick H. Hemming” 


went for $19,000. The highest prices in the 
Ehrich sale were realized for eighteenth cen- 
tury British portraits, $12,500 being paid for 
Hoppner’s “Young Gleaner” and $10,000 for 
Gainsborough’s “Isabella, Lady Molyneux.” A 
group of twelve paintings sold by Monet to 
the collector, the late Mrs. James F. Sutton, 
brought such prices as $7,100; $6,500; and 
$5,500. 

While the library of the late Dr. Roderick 
Terry brought the highest total, $167,867, and 
was the most important sale in the book de- 
partment, the original complete autograph 
manuscript of “The Star-Spangled Banner, in 
another sale, caused the greatest furor of any 
single item. After being viewed by thousands, 
it brought $24,000 and eventually went back to 
Baltimore—to the Walters Art Gallery. 

Zorn’s “The Toast” proved the highest item 
in point of price in two different etching sales, 
one the catalogue which included the Ryan 
collection, the other the collection of the late 
Dr. Thomas L. Bennett. In the former it 
brought $1,650. 





O Tempora! O Mores! 


In making another reference to Thomas Cra- 
ven, who he implies is “one of those writers 
who love to visit Paris and be shocked and 
report their experience in full to their readers 
so that they may avoid the pitfalls of sin,” 
C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
quotes from a book published in 1815 entitled 
“A Trip to Paris in August and September.” 

This book describes “the phenomenon of a 
female French artist being seen (as she was 
by me on more than one day) sitting before 
and making a drawing from a totally naked 
large male statue.” She was observed not 
only by the writer, but by “hundreds of others 
who visited the Louvre, none of whom ap- 
peared shocked or ashamed.” 

Bulliet also observes that about this time 
Greek figures of the male were beginning to 
appear in the homes of the wealthy and that 
a writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1820 
reported that it was not unusual to see 
“young females of the family, even while gen- 
tlemen are present, admiring a newly pur- 
chased Adonis or Hercules.” 


Exhibit by Deaf Artists 


Deaf artists and craftsmen of twelve coun- 
tries are being given an exhibition at the Roe- 
rich Museum, New York, until August 11. 
By deaf artists is meant men and women who 
became deaf before they studied art. The 
collection was assembled in cooperation with 
the National Association of the Deaf. 

Despite their handicap a number of the art- 
ists included have won national and even 
international fame. Prominent among the lat- 
ter are Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre and 
August Audenaert. Will J. Quinlan is a char- 
ter member of the Society of American Etch- 
ers. Fernand Hammer is the sculptor of the 
Rochambeau statue in Washington. Francois 
Crolard is an eminent Spanish sculptor. Kelly 
H. Stevens, John Louis Clarke and Jean Paters 
have exhibited widely in the United States. 








Child-Walker Competition 

Adelaide Koch, aged 19, is the winner of a 
year’s scholarship at the Child-Walker School 
of Art, Boston, for her set of six drawings il- 
lustrating Charles Finger’s folk story, “The 
Tale of Lazy People.” Drawings were sub- 
mitted to the competition by twenty-one 
young students from ten states. Honorable 
mentions were awarded to Alice Vairin West- 
feldt, La.; Matilda Bersie, Minn., and Kath- 
erine Ray Bernard, Mass. 
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EVOE knows that 
beautiful water 


color work is easier to produce when 


you use colors that are absolutely 
clear in tone. Even if reduced al- 
most to a color wash, the result 
should be bright, and free from 
brownish, dirty casts. 


@ That’s one of the things Devoe 
bears in mind when selecting pig- 
ments for water colors. Samples 
come from all the largest and finest 
producers of pigments both in this 
country and abroad for examination. 
Only those which are the best ex- 
amples are chosen. As a result, the 
fine water colors made from them 


are uniformly clear and bright. 


m Write for the color card. Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEVOE 
WATER COLORS 


Devoe also makes a complete line 
of artists’ water color brushes. 
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A Critical Method 


The following extract from a review in 
the Rocky Mountain News, written by 
Donald J. Bear of an exhibition of water 
colors by Frances Hoar Trucksess of 
Bounder, Col., held at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum is printed as an example of criticism 
that aims to be technical yet does not ex- 
clude the ordinary art lover from compre- 
hending it. More such art writing might 
help the understanding and appreciation of 
art in America. Mr. Bear is curator of 
paintings at the Denver Art Museum. Mr. 
Bear: : 

At her best Mrs. Trucksess sets in motion 
a particular series of movements of line, pat- 
tern and color which seem fittingly generated 
by her subject. Explicitly, I refer to some 
of her still life compositions which have ad- 
mirable precision, not only of painting, but of 
pattern. She builds movement in these static 
subjects through a repetition of certain ac- 
cents of white paper and through certain 
translucent tones, by a measured cadence in 
arrangements of decisive lines of similar curve 
or direction. 

The color she employes to depict a radish, 
a carrot or some other paintable member of 
the vegetable kingdom, often keeps a remark- 
able freshness and achieves a decorative qual- 
ity quite aside from just authentically por- 
traying a particular form. Perhaps Mrs. 
Trucksess is happiest in her still life painting, 
which speaks well for her as a painter, be- 
cause in these she achieves a kind of spark- 
ling poetry in light, color and arrangement. 
In some of her landscapes she realizes, to a 
degree, qualities of deep space progression; 
however, the later ones appear more solid and 
more quietly unified in pattern. 

In some instances Mrs. Trucksess loses by 
what appears to be a recurrent failing. The 
excitement of her patterns intrigues her to such 
an extent that she fails to-anchor or stabilize 
her objects. In short, she allows the move- 
ment to gather too much speed, and the re- 
sult is that her objects are not always firmly 
enough placed in the picture. This tendency 
stops the growth of plastic form and kills the 
much to be desired finality of phrase neces- 
sary in painting, where space relationships are 
taken for plastic consideration. 


A Print Department 

Studio House, which comprises the Gallery 
School of Art affiliated with the Phillips Mem- 
orial Gallery in Washington, has established 
a print department. The opening show in 
April of the new department presented a minia- 
ture history of fine print-making, ranging from 
Diirer and Rembrandt to some of Washing- 
ton’s own young artists. 

Helen Buchalter in the Washington Daily 
News wrote: the “Gallery is to be compli- 
mented for getting the most out of its limited 
space, with the walls of its two galleries and 
one hall brimfull yet apparently not crowded, 
and with huge supplementary folders of prints 
for those with time to browse.” 


Twachtman Tablet Dedicated 


The bronze tablet dedicated by the North 
Shore Arts Association to John Henry Twacht- 
man was unveiled on July 15 in Gloucester, 
Mass., where the famous American artist died 
in 1902. The tablet, simply and beautifully 
designed by Gertrude B. Fosdick, is placed 
on a boulder before the small, picturesque 
studio where Twachtman worked. This is 
the first of a series of similar projects for 
honoring the memory of great American painters 
planned by the North Shore Arts Association. 








Conformity 





View of Grounds of Dayton Art Institute 
Showing S. M. Velsey’s Limestone Figure. 


Mrs. H. G. Carnell, donor of the Dayton Art 
Institute, has added to her other benefactions 
by presenting the Institute with a large lime- 
stone figure by S. M. Velsey. The statue 
has been installed in the fountain at the ap- 
proach to the museum, adding another decora- 
tive note to the beautiful grounds. Mr. Velsey, 
who is instructor in sculpture in the school of 
the Dayton Art Institute, explains how he 
solved the problem of blending his figure with 
its surroundings: 

“The first consideration-was the choice of 
material. The steps and approach being con- 
structed of yellow sandstone and the fountain 
basin proper of a grey granite, a material which 
would represent a compromise both in color 
and texture was desired. So that the final se- 
lection became buff Bedford limestone. Though 
the building and approach of the Institute de- 
rived its style from the Italian Renaissance, 
the only thing architecturally considered in the 
sculptural development of the figure was the 
fundamental structural elements of the ap- 
proach and not the ornamental detail which 
determines its style. It was felt that this 
was the correct procedure to the solution of 
the sculptural problem for several reasons. 

“The basin itself is not primarily of the 
same period of Renaissance as the remainder 
of the building. In fact, with its rather great 
simplification it approaches the classic. Be- 
cause the basin is nearly on the street level 
which faces a modern playground and thorough- 
fare, it was felt similarly, in regard to its 
sculptural style, as was felt about the selec- 
tion of the material; but rather than a com- 
promise of style it was believed to require a 
new one. A style which would contain the 
fundamental structural elements of the archi- 
tecture that would surround it and would 
in spirit reflect the modern simplicity which 
it confronts in a living sense.” 

The accompanying reproduction shows Mr. 
Velsey’s successful solution. 


Physicians Art Club Elects 
The New York Physicians Art Club, after 
holding its annual exhibition of 300 works by 
nearly 100 members, elected Dr. Howard Lili- 
enthal president, Dr. Louis C. Schroeder secre- 
tary and Dr. William Hartshorne treasurer. 





Peter and Paul 


Although the late Henry Clay Frick be- 
queathed to the public his art gallery with its 
$50,000,000 collection, the city of New York 
has seen fit to place a tax assessment of $4,- 
100,000 for 1934 on the gallery and the affil- 
iated reference library property. A suit has been 
brought to exempt this property from taxation 
on the ground that the Frick Collection, owner 
of the property, is an educational corporation. 
A similar assessment was made for 1933, 
when suit was brought to cancel it on the 
ground that the property yielded no income 
and was devoted. to educational - purposes. 
A Supreme Court order was signed on’ June 8, 
1933, directing the Tax Board to certify ‘in 
court before last Sept: 25, but no return was 
ever filed. 

The present suit also asks an exemption for 
the property which was bought by the Frick 
Collection last year. as a site for a new art 
reference library.: This property is assessed 
at. $105,000, although it has yielded no income 
because the buildings were immediately razed 
and work on the library building begun. 
Childs Frick; son of the late art patron and 
president of Frick Collection, states that the 
gallery is expected to be opened to the 
public in a few months. By the will of his 
father $15,000,000 was left as a permanent en- 
dowment fund for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the gallery, the surplus to be spent 
for suitable additions to the collections. 

The art reference library in 1932 contained 
178,000 photographs, 23,000 negatives, and 
more than 40,000 books, pamphlets and art 
catalogues. It has been greatly increased since. 


Five More in Hall of Fame 


Busts of five more American artists were un- 
veiled at the Hall of American Artists of New 
York University. The men thus honored were 
Francis David Millet, war correspondent as 
well as a mural painter; Charles Grafly and 
Daniel Chester French, sculptors; and Elihu 
Vedder and Charles Hawthorne, painters. The 
bust of French was executed by his daughter, 
Margaret French Cresson. The other four 
are the work of Albin Polasek of Chicago. 

Mrs. Cresson unveiled her father’s bust, and 
Edwin Blashfield that of Millet. Jo Millet, 
violinist, led a stringed quartet in his father’s 
favorite compositions. 

In discussing her father’s work, Miss Dorothy 
Grafly, art critic, told how he had “fought 
his own battles to free American art from 
stultifying influences imposed by men and wo- 
men who held in their hands the giving of 
commissions. The tragedy of his art life was 
largely that of his American era. His concept 
of art refused to be limited by the art con- 
cept of his time. It leaped ahead even further 
than the jump made by American art within 
the last few years.” 





Modern Art Loaned to Baltimore 


The Cone Collection of Modern Art is now 
on view at the Baltimore Museum of Art until 
the first of October. It is loaned by Miss Etta 
Cone of Baltimore who, with her sister, the late 
Dr. Claribel Cone, noted pathologist, started 
its formation several years ago. 

This famous assemblage of modern art con- 
tains about 34 canvases by Matisse, and there 
are works by Cézanne, Coubine, Courbet, De- 
rain, Kisling, Kroll, Laurencin, Manet, Monet, 
Picasso, Redon, Renoir, Van Gogh and Vla- 
minck. A large group of drawings by Matisse, 
Picasso, Berthe Morisot and Degas, are in- 
cluded, as well as sculpture by Rodin, Matisse, 
Simone Boas, Degas, Maillol and Despiau. 








Paint Quality 


Frank Rutter, art critic of the London Sun- 
day Times, in praising the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, dis- 
cusses the subject of “quality in paint.” 

“Nothing is more difficult to define in words,” 
he says, “than exactly what we mean when we 
speak of the ‘quality’ of a painting. It is re- 
corded that Reynolds in his early days was 
greatly struck by the chance remark of an 
Exeter artist, Gandy by name, who said that a 
picture ought to have a richness in its texture, 
‘as if the colours had been composed of cream 
cheese. These words sank into the mind of 
the young artist, and henceforward Sir Joshua’s 
pictures began to attain that creaminess of sur- 
face which materially helped to give them an 
effect of richness. 

“It would be rash to assert that this par- 
ticular creaminess is the only desirable ‘quality’ 
in the material surface of pigment; but its 
presence undoubtedly adds to our enjoyment of 
paintings by many of the greatest masters. 
That this quality is rarely found in contempo- 
rary work can hardly be denied.” 

Mr. Rutter singles out the work of two art- 
ists in the exhibition for their particular “paint 
quality,” Bertram Nicholls and C. E. W. 
Nevinson. 





Gilbert White’s Show 


Gilbert White, American artist whose mural 
in pastoral vein for the new Agricultural Build- 
ing in Washington brought a storm of protest 
from Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, has just closed 
an exhibition at the Portrait Painters Gallery, 
New York. Because he has spent so many 
years in France and has exhibited mostly 
abroad, his work is not very well known to 
his countrymen. With one exception all the 
exhibits were landscapes painted in and around 
Les Andelys, a small town near Rouen, where 
Mr. White is a neighbor of Pissarro’s sons. 
Among his other offices and honors, Mr. White 
is the vice-president of the European Chapter 
of the American Artists Professional League. 
He is represented in many public and private 
collections both in America and abroad, in- 
cluding the Luxembourg. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New York 
Times, found that although Mr. White “works, 
fundamentally, in the Impressionist idiom, em- 
ploying the ‘divided stroke’ and aiming at ef- 
fects of atmosphere, he departs from the tech- 
nique to the extent of building as a rule, rather 
more substantially. In his paint surfaces he 
leaves, when the picture is finished, little ‘color 
mixing’ to be done by the eye of the spectator. 
His may therefore be termed, if you like, either 
an extension or a modification of the Impres- 
sionist principle.” 

Meanwhile Mr. White’s mural in Washing- 
ton boasts a new bronze plate, making it clear 
that it was ordered by a Republican administra- 
tion and not by the “new dealers.” The in- 
scription reads: “Approved 1932—Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; Henry M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture.” 





Mrs. Rockefeller’s Gift 


One of the richest acquisitions ever to be 
made to the Museum of Art of the Rhode 
Island School of Design is the superb collec- 
tion of Japanese prints which Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. has just presented. Specializ- 
ing in prints of plant, bird, fish and insect 
life, the collection includes 623 items by most 
of Japan’s greatest masters in the graphic field 
—Harunobu, Hiroshige, Hokusai, Kanzan, 
Horin, Koriusai, Kuniyoshi, Shinsai, Toyo- 
hiro, Utamaro, Yoshimaro, to mention only a 


few. Mrs. Rockefeller’s interest in the School 
of Design is of long standing, she being a 
native of Rhode Island. 

The Abby A. Rockefeller collection will be 
of the greatest benefit to the institution, bring- 
ing to the students an inexhaustible treasure 
of design, drawing and natural observation by || 
great minds of a race which is particularly || 
gifted in that direction. Previous collections 
of Japanese prints in the museum specialize 
in subjects dealing with scenes of daily life 
and the theatre. 

Acceding to Mrs. Rockefeller’s expressed wish, 
the museum will arrange to exhibit the collec- 
tion in selected groups, frequently changing the 
material exhibited. October will see the first 
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this great colle@tion specially designed and 
decorated galleries will be devoted to it. 


special showing. In order to give emphasis to | | 





New York as a “Model” 


The Grand Central School of Art, New 
York, has sprung an unusual idea this sum- 
mer which has kept a class of imposing pro- 
portions especially busy. The students are 
painting a series to’ be entitled “Views of New 
York,” using as subject matter the most pic- 
turesque ‘sections of the city. When completed 
the pictures will be placed on exhibition, ac- 
cording to Edmund Greacen, the president. 

The present “sitting” is at 186 Fifth Avenue 
where the pupils are transferring to canvas 
the colorful scene that is Madison Square, 
under the direction of Arthur W. Wooelfle. 
Each student works independently in giving 
his impression of the famous square. - The 
next spot to be visited will be Inwood Park. 
Paintings completed thus far have to do with 
the fleet from Riverside Drive, Union Square, 
the Manhattan skyline from the Hotel Mar- 
garet in Brooklyn, and the panorama from 
Pan-Hellenic Hotel. 


Sculpture Show at Lenox 


The Lenox Art Room, Lenox, Mass., has 
opened its second season in the Old Academy 
Building with an exhibition of small sculpture 
and sculptors’ drawings. Six well known 
American artists are represented—A. Stirling 
Calder, Hunt Diederich, Gleb Derujinsky, Gas- 
ton Lachaise, Mahonri Young and William 
Zorach. 

During the two exhibitions held last sum- 
mer 24 pictures were sold and at the close 
of the season an etching by Albert Sterner, 
a lithograph by Rockwell Kent and an etch- 
ing by Edward Hopper were presented by the 
Art Room and Mrs. David T. Dana to the 
Lenox Library. The enterprise was organized 
by a group of summer residents. 


A North Shore Print Exhibit 














Once again, beginning Aug. 16, the Print 
Corner at Hingham Center, Mass., will hold 
a comprehensive summer print exhibition at 
the Farragut House, Rye Beach, on the North 
Shore. Mrs. Charles Whitmore, director of 
the Print Corner, will be present to meet 
guests and explain especially the plates and 
blocks from which the prints were made, which 
will be included in the display. In the mean- 
time at the Print Corner will be held until 
Sept. 15, the seventh annual review of work 
by regular exhibitors. 





Saint Gauden’s Caryatids 


Eight caryatid figures done many years ago 
by Augustus Saint Gaudens have just been in- 
stalled on the east front of the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., through a bequest of 
the late Hamilton Ward and the James G. For- 
syth fund. 
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“The Colors the Old Masters 
Would Have Used” 














































































FINE ARTIST 


COLORS 


Eighty years of experience and 
eighty years of adherence to the 
highest standards of quality en- 
able us to offer products second 
to none in the world. Ask for 
WEBER Artist Colors, Prepared 
Canvases, Oils, Varnishes, Vehicles, 
Brushes, Supplies for printmakers, 
modelers and sculptors. 


F. agents and dealers everywhere 


WEBER Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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In his woodcuts, as in his paintings, Paul 
Gauguin introduced symbolic motives, achieved 
bizarre effects and subjected the whole to his 
primary aims as a decorative designer. While 
in Tahiti he produced a set of woodcuts which 
were printed in proof sets with heavy oil colors 
on coarse paper. An impression of the final proof 


state of “Nave Nave Fenua,” one of this 
series, is a recent gift of the Print Club to 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. “The restraint 
and technical requirements of the craft of 
woodcutting,” notes Henry Sayles Francis, 
curator of paintings at the museum, “were 
little heeded by Gauguin, who put into these 
woodcuts all the qualities of his painting.” 

This new accession has the title printed in 
black against a light ground, in which it dif- 
fers from earlier states. It is printed on Japan 
paper in four colors—black, yellow, orange 
and dull vermilion, typical Gauguin colors. 
Except for the use of color, the Print Club’s 
gift is like the reprint of ‘Nave Nave Fenua” 


PAINTINGS 


Restored — Authenticated 
Appraised 
& 


Harvey Box R.R., The Art 
Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 





“Nave Nave Fenua,” a 
Woodcut by Paul Gau- 
guin, French, 1848-1903. 


Dudley P. Allen Collec- 


tion. Courtesy of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


made by Gauguin’s son, Pola, who published 
the whole Tahitian series of woodcuts after 
his father’s death. A set of these is also 
owned by the museum. The accompanying 
reproduction is from this reprint edition. 

“With full justice to Gauguin,” writes Mr. 
Francis in the museum’s Bulletin, “it must be 
said that he relied chiefly upon his intense 
sense of his surroundings to give him the under- 
lying force apparent in these woodcuts. It 
is his depth of feeling that gives these prints 
their breadth of approach and their organic 
decorative unity. Like Delacroix or El Creco 
he spoke with fervor, which in him testified 
to a love of primitive forms and oceanic na- 
ture.’ 





Distant View 
“IT foresee a time when all artists will be 
brothers and no one will be jealous of another,” 
said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, with a far-away look 
in his eye. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Toe Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 8. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, H.J. 





Fostering Prints 


Growing out of the wide interest of more 
than 17,000 people who visited the Los Ange- 
les Art Association’s first print exhibition, held 
in the Public Library, a hand-book describing 
the processes whereby artists make the various 
kinds of prints is being published by the asso- 
ciation’s print committee. It is written by 
Howard Moorepark, print committee secre- 
tary, and should prove of great interest to 
print lovers. The publication is part of the 
association’s program of public art enlighten- 
ment, in line with its primary objective of 
forming a great collection of fine-prints worthy 
of the importance of Los Angeles. 

In his introduction Mr. Moorepark draws at- 
tention to the fact that while Los Angeles, the 
country’s fifth largest city, has the second 
highest per capita wealth, its public print col- 
lections rank far below those of other lead- 
ing cities. He points out that there are two 
public collections of prints in’ Los Angeles. 
The Los Angeles Museum of Science and Art 
owns 981, of which about 230 are Japanese 
color prints, available to anyone who wishes 
to make an appointment. The other collec- 
tion is in the Art and Music Rooms of the 
Central Library. It contains 438 prints which 
may be seen by anyone at any time. The 
total is 1,419. 

On the other hand, in New York there are 
at least six important collections. The Metro- 
politan Museum has around 100,000, and the 
Public Library about 94,000, not to mention 
the collections at the Brooklyn Institute, the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library and the Museum of French Art. In 
Boston, ninth in population, the Museum of 
Fine Arts possesses more than 100,000 prints 
and the Fogg Museum at Harvard has more 
than 60,000. Philadelphia has the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts with more 
than 70,000 prints and the Museum of Fine 
Arts with about 7,500. The Institute of Arts 
in Minneapolis (thirteenth in population) has 
12,000; Baltimore (eighth in population) has 
more than 20,000. 

In view of these figures, the association’s 
Print Committee hopes that by fostering ex- 
hibitions of great and interesting prints it will 
be able to increase the public’s interest, and 
that this will result in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens helping the cul- 
tural development of Southern California either 
by making bequests of prints, or of funds to 
be spent in their purchase. Already there are 
signs that their efforts are bearing fruit. High 
attendance figures have marked all the asso- 
ciation’s exhibitions. 





Drawings at Los Angeles 


As a mid-summer attraction, the Los Ange- 
les Art Association is holding an exhibition 
of old and contemporary drawings in the Li- 
brary Gallery until August 17. About 85 
monochrome examples by Los Angeles artists 
in various media were selected by a com- 
mittee composed of S. McDonald Wright, H. 
Raymond Henry, Ferdinand Perret and H. 
M. Kurtzworth. 

Los Angeles art collectors lent many trea- 
sures, extending from an example on papyrus 
from early Egypt, through the Italian Ren- 
aissance down to the contemporary masters 
of Europe and America, thus revealing South- 
ern California’s talent in collecting as well as 
in creating works of art. 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


merged with 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


CTOBER 3, 1934 opens the 90th year of continued and progressive art instruction. 
Well-lighted studios with newly installed modern class room equipment make this 
institution a leader in art education. 


Professional success of graduates from all courses denotes the most practical training 
and development of individual talent. Finest Faculty obtainable in every department, all 
actively associated with present-day tendencies, bringing to the student the benefit of their 
technical skill and experience. 





Designs for Playing Cards by students of the 
Teacher Training Class 


Inspired by. Polish Exhibition at Brooklyn Museum 


Practical Courses based on special fundamental training 


Technical Design Interior Decoration Fashion Illustration 

Illustration and Lettering Advertising Design Dress Design and Production 
Jewelry and Metal Work Portrait and Life Classes Modeling and Anatomy 

Stage Design and Puppetry Oil and Water Color Painting Decorative: Modeling and Pottery 
History and English Educational Psychology Science. French. 


Accredited course in Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE 
European and other Prize Fellowships 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


Exhibition of student work 


PHILADELPHIA BROAD and MASTER STREETS PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Art Students Adorn 


New Orleans School 





Murals for Public School by Students of New Orleans Art School. 


A group of advanced students from the New 
Orleans Art School, working in unison under 
faculty direction, has just completed a series 
of nine panels for the Colonial entrance hall of 
one of the New Orleans public schools. This 
unique production suggests the lovely decora- 
tions that the pupils of the great Italian artists 
during the Renaissance created for their mas- 
ters. It is an interesting product of the atelier 
system. The finished panels have received 
enthusiastic approval from local artists and 
critics. 

There was splendid spirit and co-operation 
among the pupils and a very keen appreciation 
of the fact that the work must be finished 
in an entirely professional manner. With 
Louisiana as a subject, each student was al- 
lowed to work up his own idea. The final 
design was a combination of all the best ideas 
co-ordinated with the restraining guidance of 
the instructors. Executed in water color and 
fixed permanently with gelatine and shellac, the 








Design’s Status 


Plans to give instruction in design equal 
status with that of drawing and painting in the 
school of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
have been announced by William T. Aldrich, 
recently appointed advisory director of the 
school’s department of design. “The success- 
ful designer of today must be a master of 
the principles of drawing and painting as well 
as those of design in its more limited applica- 
tion,” says Mr. Aldrich, “and he must know 
materials and techniques employed at the 
present time.” Simultaneously with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Aldrich, Walter J. Hucht- 
hausen was made instructor, with Eleanor 
Barry assisting, of the department. The plan 
will be carried out largely by Mr. Hucht- 
hausen. 

In outlining plans for the department, Mr. 
Aldrich interprets design from the point of 
view of the experienced architect accustomed 
to relate every detail of decoration and fur- 


pale silver greens and gray lavenders, the earth 
tones and fading twilight yellows depict the 
wild life and flora, the fish, the fruit and the 
industries of Louisiana. The panels are modern 
in form and design. After completion the 
paintings were hung flat on plaster panels. 

The project was made possible by the action 
of the city school board in allotting space in 
one of its new buildings, the John McDonough 
School, and was an indication of ‘confidence 
in the local art school. The materials and costs 
of production were donated by generous patrons 
of the arts. Charles Bein, director of the school, 
writes: “One is reminded that we might, with 
little of our past expenditures and a great 
deal of our dormant intelligence, give the 
youth of the country a chance to express an 
enthusiasm and inspiration characteristic only 
of youth, and afford at the same time concrete 
work for art schools to use in developing the 
need and fitness of art in public life.” 





nishing to every other, and to an architectural 
During the first two years of the 
course the student will be taught the principles 
of drawing, painting and design essential for 
every artist to know, regardless of his later 
professional choice. Advanced students will 
specialize in the subjects of their preference. 
These courses will be instituted this fall and 
will coordinate closely the work of students 
in the design classes with that of pupils un- 
der Alexandre Jacovleff in the department of 
drawing and painting. Mr. Aldrich’s position 
is an honorary one without salary. 

Under the new plan Mr. Aldrich hopes to 
see eliminated the sharp division wnicn has ex- 
isted for centuries between design and the 
fine arts and to restore design in some mea- 
sure to the status it held during those great 
periods when it was inseparable from every 
other art. As a preparation for the new 


whole. 


courses, Mr. Huchthausen is spending the sum- 
mer investigating present teaching methods in 
the art schools of Germany, Austria, France 
and Scandanavia. 











“Without End” 


The June Bulletin of the Kansas City Art 
Institute contains an article entitled “The Art 
Student of Today” which uses both philoso- 
phy and economics as aids in examining the 
present status of art education. 

“In a world of accelerating change,” says 
the article, “an art school must hold to some 
stabilizing purposes. The search for truth, 
order and craftsmanship are eternal aims of 
the artist. No one of them can be perfected 
for the simple reason that each is without end. 
It is the search, and eagerness for the search, 
that a school must foster among its students 
if it expects them to maintain their growth 
in later years, among all the whimsical winds 
of changing taste and opinion. 

“A pupil of Raphael had the comparatively 
simple, if difficult, task of learning to paint like 
the master; a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the simpler task of satisfying the taste of 
eighteenth century London, But a student to- 
day must grapple with realities as difficult and 
complex as those of modern society. He 
knows, as a student a century ago did not 
know, the futility of trying to turn back the 
hands of the clock. The museums have shown 
him the inevitability of constant change, and 
the newspapers show him the acceleration of 
today. Ten years ago there was a lightness 
and cynicism among the students of the coun- 
try, disillusioned by the war. You will not 
find either in the present exhibition of Art 
Institute students’ work, but instead an in- 
tensely serious attack on realities. It is a sign 
of health in the nation. 

“In the several fields of commercial art you 
will see mechanical precision, the sharp dis- 
cipline of creating for machine production. It 
shows imaginative design, with high ideals of 
clarity and elegance. A machine age may 
bring sloth to the user, but it brings clear 
thinking and patient labor to the designer 
and maker. 

“Whether in the fumbling search for truth in 
the fine arts or the disciplined purpose of the 
commercial arts, the student is living with facts 


*—physical, economic, and psychological facts, 


which must be recognized and reconciled, in 
art as in human society.” 





Amagansett’s Art School 


The Amagansett Summer Art School, located 
on Long Island two miles beyond East Hamp- 
ton, has greatly enlarged its scope for this, its 
second season. The school began last year as 
a one man school, but the great interest shown 
by students and laymen in having an art 
school in the Hamptons section prompted Hil- 
ton Leech, the director, to invite instructors 
and widen the range of his classes. The 
school now occupies three buildings. 

Situated by the rolling surf of the Atlantic, 
Amagansett’s elm-lined streets and shaded 
homes contrast with the out-lying dune country. 
The school’s main building houses an art gal- 
lery, a sculpture class under Pearson Conrad 
and an illustration course under J. W. Scott. 
An interesting development this year is the 
“Potter's Workshop” where Phyllis Colvilie 
and Marion Miller teach new designs in pot- 
tery. Mr. Leech is continuing his classes in 
figure drawing and landscape painting. Also, 
the school has added a progressive children’s 
class under the direction of Albert Sumter 
Kelley. 
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The News of Books on Art 


Painting the Sea 


The technique of portraying the sea in all its 
powerful character and spirit is discussed by 
Borlase Smart in “The Technique of Seascape 
Painting” (New York; Pitman Publishing 
Corp.; $10). 

Mr. Smart has lived and studied for a num- 
ber of years at St. Ives on the exposed and 
rocky coast of Cornwall, England, and, ac- 
cording to Julius Ollson, noted British marine 
painter, in the foreword, has become imbued 
with the spirit and power of the sea. 

Mr. Smart does not believe in rendering the 
everchanging moods of the sea in any other 
medium but oil painting for he feels that only 
“in this bolder method of work” can all of its 
dignity and power be expressed. He finds a 
sympathy between the subject and its transla- 
tion in this medium. 

Advocating the direct painting method for 
seascapes, the author suggests that the work 
should be colorful, pure in expressive painting 
and the whole executed with a freedom of 
handling consistent with the subject. He then 
discusses such things as realization of form 
and preliminary method, difference im color of 
the sea and of wave forms, centralizing of light 
and painting of underwater rocks, open sea 
painting, variety of formation and interest 
necessary to a picture, beach scenes, clouds 
over the sea and the painting of moonlight 
effects. 

He also devotes one chapter to a complete 
demonstration of painting a seascape in five 
stages. This is very well worked out by a 
series of color reproductions illustrating each 
stage. Other points in the text are amply il- 
lustrated. 


De Laszlo Tells Method 


A novel method has been used in produc- 
ing the sixth volume in the “How to Do It” 
series, “Painting a Portrait” (New York; 
Studio Publications; $4.50) by Philip de 


Laszlo, internationally known portrait painter. 

By means of a series of excellent photographs 
every step in the process of de Laszlo’s por- 
trayal of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, English ac- 
tress, is demonstrated while the artist’s credo 
and method are revealed through a running 
interview with A. L. Baldry. Thus is divulged 
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to the student and layman what goes on be- 
hind the scenes in a well known painter’s 
studio. 

Mr. de Laszlo explains what colors he chooses 
for his palette, his selection of brushes and how 
he makes the first sketch. An interesting note 
is that de Laszlo, unlike most artists, begins 
painting on a canvas already framed because he 
feels that the frame is an integral part of. the 
picture and so must be there from the begin- 
ning. 

Following the technical section there is a 
brief discussion of several other portraits by 
the artist, which are illustrated, in addition to 
a consideration of eleven canvases by the great 
masters. 


“*Modern Fashion Drawing” 


In “Modern Fashion Drawing” (New York; 
Pitman Publishing Corp.; $2.50), Dora Schac- 
kell, in collaboration with W. Stuart Masters, 
aims to show young artists not only how to 
fit themselves for this: profession but how to 
get the best out of the work once it is taken 
up. 

The authors point out that fashion drawing 
is advertising and part of the business of sell- 
ing. In order to be a good fashion salesman, 
the artist must recognize the need for con- 
vincing the potential buyer with his drawings, 
and this can only be brought about by faith 
in the things he draws. An important item for 
the fashion artist is a knowled>> of the his- 
tory of costume and fashion <:d an under- 
standing of its true meaning. This understand- 
ing leads to the acquisition of a “fashion sense” 
which enables its possessor “to feel and know 
the trend of fashion even before the first por- 
tents are in the air.” 

Some valuable advice is given to the student 
in the chapters on fashion technique, the use 
of wash, line and color, composition and studio 
methods and processes. The authors, too, give 
some good tips on the all important questions 
of “getting a job, gaining experience and spe- 
cializing.” 

In addition to the fine reproductions, a bibli- 
ography has been included, as well as lists of 
art schools, studios and agencies. The latter, 
however, will only be helpful to those students 
living in England or contemplating studying 
there. 





Currier & Ives Again 


A companion volume to the “Best Fifty 
Currier & Ives Lithographs, Large Folio Size” 
has been issued in “Best Fifty Currier & Ives 
Lithographs, Small Folio Size” (New York; Old 
Print Shop; $1.00 plain, $2.00 boards). The 
latter were published daily in the New York 
Sun, as was the larger folio series previously. 

According to the foreword by Charles Messer 
Stow, antiques editor of the New York Sun, 
the selections were made by “ten seasoned col- 
lectors.” One of them, Colonel Henry W. 
Shoemaker of McElhattan, Pa., bought prints 
from the original Currier & Ives store at 33 
Spruce Street, New York. Mr. Stow gives 
Colonel Shoemaker’s description of the store 
as it was in 1893, 1894 and 1895. 

Some of the rare prints included which have 
brought high prices at auction, are “Beach 
Snipe Shooting,” “American Railroad Scene— 
Snowbound,” “Ice-boat Race on the Hudson,” 
“The American Clipper Ship, Witch of the 
Wave,” and “The Great International Boat 
Race—Aug. 27, 1869.” 





Francois Sicard 


Francois Sicard, sculptor of the statue of 
Georges Clemenceau, wartime Premier of 
France, died in Paris on July 8, aged 70. Sicard, 
a personal friend of France’s “Tiger,” also 
did the statesman’s death mask. Besides the 
Clemenceau statue, which is at Sainte Her- 
mine, the Premier’s retreat in the Vendée, he 
made busts of Anatole France, Lord Milner 
and Henri Fabre and monuments of Sarah 
Bernhardt, George Sand and other noted 
figures. 

Just before he died Sicard exhibited his 
model for the national monument to Anatole 
France, which will be erected by the Loire 
River, across from La Bechellerie, where the 
author died. “On a rock,” reports the New 
York Herald Tribune, “beside six Ionic. col- 
umns, Anatole France will sit in contempla- 
tion, as he often sat on the banks of the Loire.”; 





Enid Yandell Is Dead 


Enid Yandell, American sculptor, who at the 
age of 23 won the Designer’s Medal at Chica- 
go’s earlier World’s Fair, died in Boston on 
June 12, following a three months’ illness due 
to nervous collapse. She was in her 64th year. 

Fountains, busts and memorials by Miss 
Yandell are in many cities of the United States 
and on many large estates. The recipient of 
numerous awards both in America and abroad, 
she was best known in this country for her 
decorations for the Women’s Building at the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893. Many of her later 
works stand in her native south, her birth- 
place being Louisville, Ky. Important among 
her creations are the Daniel Boone Memorial in 
Louisville. the Emma Willard Memorial in 
Albany, the bust of Dr. William T. Bull at 
Columbia University and the Carrie Brown 
Memorial Fountain, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Yandell after graduating from the Cin- 
cinnati Art Academy studied under Philip Mar- 
tiny in New York and Rodin and MacMonnies 
in Paris. For her earlier work abroad the 
French government in 1906 decorated her as 
officer of the Academy. 





Christopher Williams Dead 

Christopher Williams, aged 61, English por- 
trait and landscape painter, was found dead 
in his chair in London on July 21. Trained at 
the Royal Academy schools and the Royal 
College of Arts, he painted in Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain and 
Morocco as well as England, his first picture 
being exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1902. 





“At last a spokesman eminently qualified” 


THINKING STRAIGHT 
on MODERN ART 


Henry Rankin Poore 


“Chapters pregnant with wit and wisdom.”— 
Albert. Sterner. 


“In no book on Modern Art have I seen so 
many nails hit sharply and truly on the head. 
Its arguments seem irrefutable. This book 
should be put on the stalls of the National 
Gallery, the Tate and the Victoria-Albert Mu- 
seum,."’—F. L. Emanuel, President of the So- 
ciety of Graphic Art, London. 


“A wonderful contribution to the needs of 
our times."—A. KH. Cross. 


‘* ‘Pictorial Composition and Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures, Art Principles in Practice, 
Modern Art, Why, What and How’—are books 
that place their author *. the front rank of 
thinkers on art.’’-—Magazine of Decorative Art, 
London, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
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ERIC PAPE 
CLASSES 


Studios and Gallery on 13th and 14th Floors 


200 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
(Circle 7-3487) 


Summer and Winter Courses in Draw- 
ing, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Composition; Illustration in all medi- 
ums. Pastel and Tempera, Pen 
Drawing, Etching and Lithography. 
Teacher's Credits Given. 









Summer Class 
at Newport, Rhode Island 


Famous old town. Very reasonable 
liviag rates have been arranged. Public 
bathing beaches. Repertory Theatre 
with visiting Broadway stars. Trials 
for International Yacht Races. U. S. 
Fleet will be here during the Summer. 


Two large cool studios insuring freedom to 
work fer ali students. Conveniently located. 


Class will work indoors and outdoors. 


MICHEL JACOBS 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Rumson & Seabright, N. J. 


Landscape, figures, and old street scenes. 


New York classes will remain in session all Summer, 
under personal supervision of Michel Jacobs. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Write for further information 


THE GALLERY SCHOOL OF ART 
affiliated with 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


Classes October ist to June Ist 
Address the Secretary: 


STUDIO HOUSE 
1614—2ist N.W. Washington, D. C. 








New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street 


New Orleans, La. 





Archipenko 


Announces Classes In Sculpture, 
Painting, and Drawing 
August Ist through Augest 31st. 


® 
Chouinard School of Art 


741 So. Grandview Los Angeles 
Fall term opens September 10 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


A THOROUGHLY PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OFFERING 
CLASSES IN THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS UNDER 
THE INSTRUCTION OF PRACTICING ARTISTS STRESS- 
ING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF OBSERVATION, COM- 
POSITION, DESIGN AND APPRECIATION. 
Information upon request. 
FREDERIC 8S. HYND, Director 
25 Atheneum Square North Hartford, Conn. 











Reformative 


Cain who has conceived the plan of covering 
20,000 square feet of wall space with murals 
at the New York Training School, a boys’ re- 
formatory at Warwick. This correctional in- 
stitution is not an old fashioned reformatory 
but a modern experiment in human behavior. 
Cain’s murals although really a one-man pro- 
ject, are-in line with the principles of the 
school, being designed to educate as well as 
interest the inmates. Nothing approximating 
it has ever been done in a state institution. 

The painting of these murals is perhaps the 
largest work ever attempted in this country. 
An idea of their size may be obtained from 
the fact that the paintings when completed 
would cover a strip of’ canvas two feet wide 
and almost two miles long—a lot of canvas 
and a lot of pigment. It compares in size 
with the Rivera commission in Mexico and 
in spirit with some of the Renaissance pro- 
jects for churches in that it has an important 
educational purpose as well as the architec- 
tural design and decoration of wall space. 

To date, Cain has completed two sets of the 
murals—one for the entrance hall of the ad- 
ministration building, showing the work of 
the school; the other for the foyer of the school 
building, showing the various occupations of 
the boys. At present he is designing the third 
set which is intended for the living rooms of the 
dormitories. Each of these sixteen rooms will 
have four 15 by 20 foot murals. The subject 
of the complete set will be “The Progress of 
Man in All Activities.” There will be two 
main divisions, “Mind,” or the mental and 
spiritual, and “Matter,” the physical. “Mind” 
will contain murals of education, the arts, relig- 
ion, government and social work. “Matter” 
will comprise science, invention, discovery, en- 
gineering, sports, agriculture, transportation, 
industry and war.” 

Already the murals have had a_ beneficial 
influence. “These boys,” writes Cain, “most 
of them far below average intelligence, readily 
enjoy pictures. I know of no boy among the 
300 at the school who is not interested in them. 
As rewards for good behavior they are al- 
lowed the privilege of visiting the studio.” 

Cain is handling all his subjects in a simple, 
direct style which he hopes “will awaken in 
the boys a social consciousness and an aware- 
ness of the importance of human aspirations 
through the manifold material means that lead 
toward ultimate spiritual achievements. Speak- 
ing generally, the boys worship no gods, re- 
spect no idols. They do not respond to hero 
worship as do normal boys; nor do they re- 
spect leaders nor greatness in man. ‘Through 
these murals a feeling for such. achievement 
might be awakened.” 

The artist planned all those things with no 
definite assurance of completing his plans. 
The state does not appropriate funds for murals 
or paintings and the money to pay for these 
must be obtained by doing other work. While 
the New York Training School is an experi- 
ment and is sufficiently plastic to allow for 
new ideas and takes cognizance of mural paint- 
ing as one of these, it still comes under the 
official stamp and must explain the material 
worth of its theories to a department of stand- 
ards and measures. His monetary resources 
now exhausted, Cain is trying to get his pro- 
ject backed by the government or by a private 
individyal. It is his hope to raise enough 

funds to keep the work going for another year 
and to create sufficient interest in the under- 
taking that other artists may be engaged to 
help finish the task. 





haaaaeeaeaaaaaaaaaadaaadadadadadaaaaa 


A “pioneer” art undertaking is that of Jo PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 

INTERESTS YOU 


ee 





‘Sera MAE abhet trian RARER A 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


INQUIRE INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE & DECORATION 

NOW FURNITURE DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION 

BEGIN GRAPHIC ADVERTISING & ILLUSTRATION 

SEPT. TEACHER TRAINING 

4th Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion I[lustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





SUMMER COURSES USING 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
IN TIMELY ART SUBJECTS 


JULY 2 TO AUG. 24. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. - - CHICAGS 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DegsicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercta, Art, Pus. Scnoot Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelot of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butizr, Deas 


Syracuss, N. Y. 















NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLASSES IN 
SUMMER SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 


Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Catalog on request 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Obie 
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The 1934 message of the Syracuse Museum is 
the expression of an ambitious small gallery 
with a suppressed desire for a new building— 
a museum that has experienced a real awaken- 
ing in “affairs of the art”—as the French ex- 
press it. Its work during the depression years, 
under the able directorship of Anna W. Olm- 
sted, is especially commendable in view of the 
fact that appropriations from the city have 
been cut to less than the sum received by the 
museum in 1900. In spite of this, increased 
activities, increased attendance and no def- 
icit are recorded in the report. 

With a population of 200,000 to draw from, 
the Syracuse Museum had an attendance of 
47,000 in 1933, as compared with 38,000 in 
1929. The increased activities which drew such 
remarkable support from the public made clear 
the fact that the museum has completely out- 
grown its present quarters on the top floor of 
the Carnegie Public Library building—space 
which is badly needed by the library for its own 
expansion. “Ours,” writes Miss Olmsted, “is 
a Small Museum with a Big Program—and 
Hope rising eternal like well-leavened bread. 
For the city has long promised a park site. 
Tentative plans have been drawn up. A well 
known architect and engineer have offered their 
services free. We only lack a moderate sum to 
see our hopes fulfilled.” 

The need for a museum building is all the 
more acute in view of the fact that the Syra- 
cuse Museum without a permanent home, 
claims the distinction of having assembled the 
first collection of paintings exclusively by 
American artists. This honor has two other 
claimants—the Newark Museum and the Whit- 
ney Museum. In advancing Syracuse’s claim 
Miss Olmsted wrote the following letter at the 
time the Whitney Museum moved into its 
present quarters: 

“Mrs. Whitney doubtless believe that she 
has opened the first museum devoted to Ameri- 
can art; Mr. Dana (Charles Cotton Dana, 
late director of the Newark Museum) doubtless 
believes that his museum, opened in 1926, was 
the ‘first museum in this country that bought 
exclusively the paintings of American artists.’ 
But now the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
has a word to say. In 1910, when Fernando 
A. Carter became its director, he began to 
collect exclusively the paintings of American 
artists. And today we have representative and 
valuable paintings in our permanent collection, 
including such names as Charles H. Davis, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, John Johansen, Jean 
McLane, Henry W. Ranger, Chauncey Ryder, 
Childe Hassam, Emil Carlsen, J. Francis 
Murphy, Bruce Crane, Richard Miller, J. Al- 
den Weir, Jonas Lie, Frederick Frieseke, Gif- 
ford Beal, etc.” 

It is a collection well worth the devoted 
efforts of Syracuse art lovers to find it a per- 
manent home. 

A second distinction of which Syracuse boasts 
is that its museum was the first in educational 
work between schools and museums. This year 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
Elizabethtown, New York 
June 18th to September 19th 
Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York City 








A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Syracuse Museum Wins Difficult Triumph During Depression Years 
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Children from Syracuse Public Schools at work in daily. emergency classes 
at the Syracuse Museum. 


it is celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of its founder, Dr. George Fisk Com- 
fort, who was also one of the founders of the 
Metropolitan Museum. At the commemorative 
exercises held on February 11, Miss Winifred E. 
Howe, author of “A History of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum” and editor of publications of that 
institution, corroborated the claim that educa- 
tional work between museums and schools, long 
since become commonplace throughout the 
country, actually had its beginnings in the little 
Syracuse Museum. 

During the emergency times of the past two 
seasons the museum has more than done its 
part by enlarging its educational program. 
Children from two badly overcrowded schools, 
where the students are forced to attend in re- 
lays, are enrolled in drawing and art apprecia- 
tion classes at the museum under volunteer 
teachers. On the wall of the Children’s Room 
is a placard: “If you like to draw, ask for a 
pencil and paper at the office.” The children 
are carefully watched for recruits for the 
weekly School Art League classes, also held in 
the museum. A glance at the accompanying 
reproduction will reveal how eagerly the chil- 
dren are seizing their opportunity. Each head 
in attent. This work marks a strong beginning 
for a Children’s Art Center in the future. 

Several months before any CWA appropria- 
tions came through for adult art classes, the 
Syracuse Museum organized a free class for 
unemployed groups with Prof. Felix Payant 
volunteering as teacher. With equipment for 
50 he squeezed in 62, numbering among them 
former chauffeurs, bricklayers, gardeners and 
university graduates. As there is only one 











OPPORTUNE ART TUITION 
WM. A. TULLOCH 


teaching 
“THE ART OF THE ARTIST” 
Drawing, Painting, Color, Composition, 
Outdoor Sketching. 
Please write for appointment 
Studio 304 - - - 1947 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





















small studio, these classes are being held in 
one of the galleries every afternoon and eve- 
ning. Last season the museum classes enrolled 
350 as compared with 150 in the Metropolitan 
Museum classes organized for the same purpose. 

Aside from its emergency program. the reg- 
ular educational work of the museum includes 
chartering a bus and sending it to the grade 
and parochial schools in rotation. An aver- 
age of 50 youngsters each trip listen to art 
appreciation talks. A special plan for English 
classes has been worked out as follows: Repre- 
sentatives from each class, appointed by the 
English teachers, visit the museum for gallery 
talks each month. Later they give an oral 
description to their classmates. Student attend- 
ance since Jan. 1 has been increased by 1,417. 

While the Syracuse Museum is particularly 
interested in Syracuse artists, it does not be- 
lieve in helping the home-town artist no mat- 
ter if he be good, bad or indifferent. Its cour- 
ageous policy is to choose the good ones for 
one-man shows, without fear of “getting in 
wrong” with the rest—a fear which has resulted 
in some museums adopting a policy against one- 
man shows, by local artists, no matter how 
good. 

An impartial review of Syracuse’s record for 
the last few years shows that right to a special 
museum building has indeed been earned. 


Ethel Reeve Heads Decorators 
Ethel A. Reeve has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Decorators Club, the New York 
organization of women decorators. Other offi- 
cers elected include Jeanette Jukes, treasurer 
and Lucile Schlimme, secretary. 









ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OPENING OF THE FALL TERMS: 
Day School - - - Monday, September 24, 1934 
Evening School - - Tuesday, October 16, 1934 


Drawing Design Modeling Painting 
Design Ceramics IMustration Interior Decoration 
47 Watson Street Cadillac 4721 
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LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—August: 
show by members. 


LA JOLLA, CAL. 
La dolla Art Association—August: Exhibition by 


members. 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—aAugust: California and 
European subjects by Mary C. Black. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

California Art Club—August: Paintings, John 
Collidge and Jeanette Johns. Chouinard Gallery 
—August: Sculpture by Alerander Archipenko. 
Foundation of Western Art—August: Con- 
temporary painters of California; First annual, 
student painters of California. Library Exhibit 
Gallery—To August 17: “Masters of Drawing, 
Old and New.” 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—August: 

paintings, drawings, 
Archipenko. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To Oct. 
1: French paintings loaned by the Louvre. Art 
Center—August 6-25: Oils depicting San Fran- 
cisco scenes. Roy Vernon Sowers Gallery— 
August: Old maps of the world; shipping and 
naval prints; Japanese prints. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego—August: 8th An- 
nual Southern California Art Exhibition. To 
August 14: American contemporary prints, as- 
sembled by Carl Zigrosser and lent by Weyhe 
Gallery, August 14-30: One man show in honor 
of Charles A. Pries, dean of San Diego artists. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—August: Santa 

Barbara artists. Chamber of Commerce Audi- 


New 


Sculpture, 
ceramica by Alexander 


torium—aAugust: Oils, water colors, etchings, 
sculpture by Santa Barbara artists. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—To Sept. 1: 40th Annual 


Exhibition, Colorado and Rocky Mountain 
Region artists. 


OLD LYME, CONN. 
Lyme Art Association Gallery—To August 26: 
33rd annual exhibition of oils and sculpture by 
Lyme Art Association. 


WESTPORT, CONN. 

Westport Artists Market—To August 12: Special 
exhibition and sale of paintings, drawings, 
prints, sculpture. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club of Washington—Summer: Annual exhi- 
mer: Exhibition in commemoration of Whist- 
ler’s birth, chiefly from J. & E. R. Pennell 
collection. Public Library—August: Advertise- 
ments by Rockwell Kent. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—August: Oil paintings by 
Virginia Wholley and Mary Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son. 

HONOLULU, HAWAITI. 
Honolulu Academy of Arts—To August 5: Amer- 





“Exclusive— 
Yet Not Expensive’’ 


MFORT 
ONVENIENCE 


Twe Blocks From Grand Central 
Few Minutes from Pennsylvania Station 
in The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$250 Single 
$350 Double 


Two Room Suites 
FROM 


$400 Single ae 
$6°° Double ¥_U@ 


The 
WEBSTER 
40 West 45th Street, New York City 


F. W. BERGMANN, MGR. 
Formerly Mor. Pennsylviania Hotel, New York, W. Y.— 
Shelton Hotel, W. Y. 








Ogunquit Art Association—To Sept. 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


ican Humorists Show, College Art Association. 
August 7-31: Paintings by Millard Sheets. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Art Institute of Chicago—-To Nov. 1: Century of 


Progress Art Exhibition; Print Exhibition for 
a Century of Progress, 1934. Chicago No-Jury 
Society of Artists (164 N. Michigan Ave.)—To 
August 9: Eleventh Annual Exhibition. Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co.—Summer: Paintings by fa- 
mous American artists; old paintings and an- 
tiques from England and France. Chicago Gal- 
leries Association—Summer: Exhibition by 
members. 
NASHVILLE, IND. 


Brown Country Art Gallery—To Nov. 15: Paint- 


ings by members of Brown County Art Gallery 
Association. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Art Association of Richmond—<August: Permanent 


collections. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 
15: Oils. 
water colors, prints by members. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Museum of Art—August-September: 


Cone collection of modern art; French drawings 
of 19th and 20th centuries; paintings and 
Barye water colors from Lucas collection. 
Maryland Institute—Summer: Work by Night 
School students. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Washington County Museum of Art—August: 


Singer collection of paintings by American and 
foreign artists. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Museum of Fine Arts—August: Permanent col- 


lections; prints by old and modern masters. 
Boston Art Club—<August 6-Sept. 1: Paintings 
by women members. Goodspeed’s Book Shop— 


To Sept. 1: Early prints and paintings: fine 
etchings and engravings. Grace Horne Gallery 
sane Sept. 1: “Review and Preview, Season 
1934.” 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Fitchburg Art Center—August: Water colors. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

Gloucester Society of Artists—August 4-Sept. 16: 
Second Summer Exhibit. North Shore Art As- 
sociation—To Sept. 1: 12th Annual Exhibition. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—To Sept. 15: Seventh annual ex- 

hibit of recent work by regular exhibitors. 


LENOX, MASS. 

Lenox Art Room—To August 11: Small sculpture 
by A. Stirling Calder, Hunt Diedrich, Gleb Deru- 
insky, Gaston Lacsaise, Mahonri Young, Wil- 
liam Zorach. 


NORTHHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—Summer: Ameri- 
can paintings; French paintings; German water 
colors. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—August 25-Sept. 
bers of Pittsfield Art League. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum—To August 4: Chinese 
pottery lent by William J. Cox. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery—August: Invitation show of 
local landscape painters. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Sept. 1: Ameri- 
can Indian vortraits, Winold Reiss; American 
and European paintings lent by local collec- 
tors; work by Minneapolis School of Art. To 
August 31: 18th century English silver. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—Aug. 1-Sept. 1: 
water colors. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—<August: Modern American 
paintings; Jaehne collection of Japanese Net- 
suke; arms and armor: design in sculpture. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum—Summer: Arts and 
crafts by members, New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

TAOS, N. M. 

Heptagon Gallery—August: Work of Emil Bist- 
tram, Dorthy Brett, Andrew Dasburg, Victor 
Higgins, Eleanora Kissel, Ward Lockwood. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art—To Oct. 15: 
Work of Walter Launt Palmer; To Oct. 31: 
Early American glass bottles, lent by Mrs. Ed- 
ward N. Waterman. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—August: Permanent collec- 

tions. 


23: Mem- 


American 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th Ave. & 82nd 
St.)—To Sept. 30: Landscape painting. To 
Sept. 24: Lace and embroidered aprons of the 
16th-18th centuries. August: German 15th 
and 16th century prints. Arthur Ackermann 
Galleries (50 East 57th)—August: Views of 
Ola New York. Argent Galleries (42 West 
57th) —Summer exhibition by members, Nation- 
al Association of Women Painters & Sculptors. 
Art Students League (215 West 57th)—Sum- 
mer: Work of Robert Brackman, George B. 

Bridgeman, Stuart Eldredge, Morris Kantor, F. 

Luis Mora, Harry Sternberg. Brummer Gallery 








(565 East 57th)—Paintings and sculpture by 
Old Masters. Carnegie Hall Art Gullery (154 
West 57th)—-Summer show. Caz-Delbo Galleries 
(Rockefeller Center)—-Summer: American and 
French Paintings. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madi- 
son)—Summer: Selected examples of Oriental 
art. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th) 
—August: Summer show. Cronyn & Lowndes 
Gallery (Rockefeller Center)—To Sept. 1: 
American contemporary art. Durand Ruel Gal- 
lery (12 East 57th)—-Summer: Selected French 
Paintings. Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries (578 
Madison)—August: Old Masters and contem- 
porary art. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th)— 
Summer exhibit of paintings by Homer, Ryder, 
Bredin, Luks, Hopper, Lucioni, Curry, Benton, 
Wood, Sample, etc. Pascal M. Gaterdam (925 
Seventh Ave.)—Summer: Contemporary Amer- 
icans. Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt Ave.)—-To November: Annual Founders 
Show. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th)—August: 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Renaissance and Me- 
dieval works of art. 
(16 East 57th)—Summer: 
Etchings.” Theodore A. Kohn & Son (608 
Fifth Ave.)—-To August 17: Sketches by I. Rice 
Pereira. John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th)— 
August: Selected group of Old Masters. Mae 
beth Gallery (15 East 57th)—August: General 
exhibition of American paintings (Appointment 
only). Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th)— 
August: Selected French modern paintings. 
Metropolitan Art Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
August: Paintings by Old Masters; portraits by 
leading contemporary Americans. Mileh Gal- 
leries (108 West 57th)—August: Selected paint- 
ings by American artists. Montross Gallery 
(785 Fifth Ave.)—August: Paintings by Amer- 
ican artists; sculpture by Janet Spaeth. Morton 
Gallery (130 West 57th)—-Summer: Oils, water 
colors, prints by young Americans. Museum 
of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)—August: 
Bliss Collection. National Arts Club (119 East 
19th)—To Oct. 1: Paintings from permanent 
collections. Publie Library (42nd St. & 5th 
Ave)—To Nov. 30: Prints and drawings for 
prints. Roerich Museum (310 Riverside Drive) 
—To August 11: International exhibition of 
fine and applied art by deaf artists. 

di Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To Oct. 12: Annual 
Summer Show. Schultheis Galleries (142 Ful- 
ton St.)—Permanent: Exhibition of art by 
American and foreign artists. Jacques Selig- 
mann (3 East 51st St.)—-Summer: Contempor- 
ary American artists. E. & A. Silberman (30 
East 57th)—Summer: Old Masters and objects 
of art. Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)— 
August: Graphic art by American and foreign 
artists. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts—To Oct: 1: Permanent col- 
lections; American paintings. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
Yonkers Museum—To Sept. 3: Summer exhibi- 
tion by Yonkers Art Association. 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Art Association Gallery—To Aug. 8: Second an- 
nual of Woodstock Artists Association. 


COLUMBUS, A. 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—August-Septem- 
ber: Annual exhibit by students of Columbus 
Art School; Chinese textiles and objects of art. 


DAYTON, 0O.. 
Dayton Art Institute—August: Ohio water color 
exhibition. 
TOLEDO, 0. 


Toledo Museum of Art—To Aug. 26: 21st an- 
nual exhibition of Contemporary American 
painters. 

BUCK HILL FALLS ,PA. 

Buck Hill Art Association—To Aug. 15: Purchase 
prize exhibition; Brooklyn Society of Miniature 
Painters. Aug. 16-Sept. 15: Pennsylvania land- 
scape artists—Garber, Redfield, Yates. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 

The Independent Gallery—To Aug. 6: Black and 
whites and water colors by residents of Dela 
ware Valley. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Sept. 17: Rus- 
sian art. Philadelphia Art Alliance—August: 
Work by members of Art Alliance. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—Oct. 18-Dec. 9: 1934 Interna- 

tional Exhibition of Paintings. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—Summer: Charles 
Atwell collection of Chinese snuff bottles; per- 
manent collections. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Oct. 1: Perma- 

nent collections. 
MANCHESTER, VT. 

Burr & Burton Seminary—<Aug. 25-Sept. 5: An- 
nual exhibition of Southern Vermont artists. 

“ SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Aug. 26: Oil paintings 
by four Japanese painters of the Pacific Coast; 
oils and wood block prints by Rockwell Kent; 
paintings by Raymond Hill; photographs by 
Charles Alfred Musgrave; Women Painters of 


Washington. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—aAugust: Oils, Chicago 
Galleries Association. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


LYME, CONN. 
ART COLONY 


Opening: June Ist 


Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
In All Mediums. 

B. E. Credits 
Seventh Year Write for Booklet 










RINGLING SCHOot oF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


ASC FLORIDA 


SARASOTA, 










California School of Arts and Crafts 


' Fall Term opens August 20. 


Degree and non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited. 

Write F. H. Meyer; Director, 

for Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-19834 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costumte 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 












SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 









ive! 


GaanpCentratScucow’ Ant | 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 

General Design, Costume Design, and Composition and 
Architectural Rendering. 

Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 

7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


INS STON 








Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual 
735.00—Da and Evening Classes i1 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For informatio: 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Entrance Fer 








ART STUDENT wishes instruction in 
oil, three evenings each week. Will pay 
$15.00 per month. Address Box 50, 
The Art Digest, 116 East 59th Street 





A New Method 


Because of its significance at the present mo- 
ment to art generally, excerpts are herewith 
presented from the announcement of Dean 
Joseph Hudnut that Columbia University will 
reorganize its school of architecture and adopt 
a system of teaching calculated to conform with 
the age. 

“The teaching at Columbia will be reorgan- 
ized upon two principles,” he said. “First, the 
architect of the future must have a greatly 
wider consciousness of the social order in 
which he lives and a deeper understanding of 
social and economic law. The architect of the 
future will be directly concerned, not with the 
comfort of individuals or with the abstract 
beauty of the great facades of public buildings 
and cathedrals, but rather with an immediate 
and exigent desire to improve the environment 
of the human race. 

“In the second place, I believe that the 
architect of the future will desire to take a 
much wider advantage of scientific progress, of 
technical invention and production, than the 
architect of the past. His absorbing interest 
will be to make use of technical invention and 
production for the creation of a more health- 
ful and pleasant and homogeneous form of life, 
and he will be therefore more interested in new 
processes and new materials than in processes 
and materials which he has inherited. His 
attitude will be a scientific one, like that of a 
chemist or an engineer, and to this scientific 
attitude sentiment will be inevitably subordin- 
ated. : 

“Tf these principles are to guide us, we must 
accept all of their implications in the forma- 
tion of the curriculum of our school. We must 
introduce into this curriculum every discipline 
which can fit the architect to this new re- 
sponsibility, and we must resolutely remove 
from the curriculum all processes which inter- 
fere with, or tend to defeat, the kind of train- 
ing consistent with this new role. 

“The first thing to do is to make sure that 
the preparation for the practice of architecture 
includes a wider acquaintance with the socia! 
and economic sciences. Before the student 
takes up the study of design he must have 
some broad understanding of the nature of the 
civilization in which he is to practice—its 
character and its structure, its history, and the 
intellectual currents which underlie and direct 
it. It is for this reason that we wish to pre- 
scribe, rather than to leave to chance, the kind 
of courses which a student in the college will 
take as a preparation for architecture .. . 

“From the beginning,. . . the attitude of the 
student should be the scientific attitude. He 
should not be told that architecture is a pure 
art, unrelated to life. The intimate and urgent 
association of architecture and life should be 
insisted upon from the very beginning of his 
studies.” 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Steaiunr (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


Day and Evening Courses 

in Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 

es llustra =, ndustrial 

Art, and Interior Decoration. 

= Cc H @ a L A papers, samvet ene uae 
eighth year. Autumn term be- 

of the gins Sept. 24. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 





The 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, De- 
sign, Costume, Weaving, Book-Bind- 
ing, Leather, Metal, Pottery and 
China, Composition, Perspective, 
Anatomy, Etching, History of Art. 









Vermeer's Camera & Vision Glass 


quickly gives 
power to discard these and all other 
aids and tests, and paint from nature 
in their own way. 
Courses insure vital painting. 


CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 








WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Fall Semester opens October 1. 
NEW TEACHER TRAINING CLASSES 

UNIVERSITY CREDITS 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Etching, Puppetry, 
Costume Design & Frame Making. 
LUCILE HOWARD, Director 

Catalogue on request to Secretary 








The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, G Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Inst'tcte of Chicago, Chicago, tl. 
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For catalog write 


E. H. Wuerpel, Di- 


rector, Room 110, 



































Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
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Morris Belknap jaeeeenek ke'e'che ..Louisville 
Henrietta H. Henning ............... . Louisville 
Mrs. Marcia Hite ........ i .. Louisville 
J. B. Speed Memori al Museum. ne 2a.0 eed Louisville 
Mrs. Woodford B. Troutman.............. Louisville 


Mary G. Johnston ....................Pewee Valley 
LOUISIANA 
Robert Brydon, Jr. ..New Orleans 


MARYLAND 
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Esther Jackson ... .Boston 
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Be TiN (ai ve bein dtcnks caviccttvsdews cee Boston 
Mrs. Morris Bowenthal ... 2... ccc cece cccccs Boston 
eT CN. eo nod occdwnece.s dbdiciniin ts Boston 
Gertrude Martin Tonsberg . ton 
William E. Bryant ......... ‘Bradford 
Eee, TERIONP  CAONED: oo 35 specs ccsssens vaeses Bridgewater 
i Pt shedus cpa ovace 0p esese oeegkhen il Brighton 
Sara G. Barkin Brookline 
Mrs. Theodore Phillips ... . Cambridge 
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Bare. ‘W. 2h. TOGO. <0... cevcccccscscces Cummagquid 
ee errr Lexington 
Lawrence H. Bankart ..........cseceseeeeeeeesLNn 
Mrs. 8. Cunningham ... .........00scceccsscees Milton 
OTE TID avs cecccccucesveceses es Mount Herman 
DBMety WIGS «oo. oc ci coe 0 cccesses 06bace cee ane 
Helen Jackson ............- écesestenmaeen Oak Bluffs 
Thomas G. Blakeman ....... . .Provincetown 
Mrs. Tod Lindenmuth Provincetown 
Arthur J. Hammond .............cccsceses Rockport 
SR OT . . . wus vcsnseusbesduceuseuh Rockport 
Joutpihine BM. Lewie .......csccscvsecacsivcs Scituate 
a eye se) Springfield 
Mrs. Max E. Hoffmann...............-. Swampscott 
Winifred Bosworth Downes ...... Waltham 


Elizabeth H. Parker ......... 
PRUGH TEGO oon ek ccc cccsccyeess'c 





Mabel B. Pond ......csccccccecscsccceccces Worcester 
George I. Rockwood ... Worcester 
MICHIGAN | 
Margaret Hittle Chapin ...............+. Ann Arbor 
J. Paull SUIS] ...cccscccccccccccccscceses 

Mina L. Winslow 





Curt C. Bielefeldt 
Mrs. Lloyd G. Grinnell. ...........00-eeeeee 
John Hanna, Inc. 
Mrs. C. C. McGlogan.... 
Geraldine S. Rickards 
Mrs. A. Lawrence Smith.. 
Kenneth Stubbs ...... 
Muriel A. Foster 
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MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Edward Burrill ............+++e++ ...-Minneapolis 
BE. BP. PMbeP oc ccccccc wccccscccc cs veges Minneapolis 
Dorothy Mann .........cccccccccovcccccces Minneapolis 
Russell A. Plimpton .. ‘ ..Minneapolis 






Ruth Raymond .... ..-Minneapolis 





Ruth Thompson ....... mes ....Minneapolis 

Mrs. Woodward Colby ...........-seeeeeeeeee St. Paul 

Alice E. Hugy ......... sale .. St. Paul 

Mrs. L. M. Kaercher St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 

Marie A. Hull ...... a EP . Jackson 

Mississippi Art Association pobdade gona rename Jackson 
MISSOURI 


Beryl Triplett pce veaeneeee pneu veeisy soe nosbescei Minn 
Elsie Hoelzel .... eseanspeconrs -osaenteh Vaan City 
Shelton Wilhite .... ....-Kansas City 
William Rockhill Nelson ‘G: alle ry. . Kansas City 
Woodcut Society ............ .... + -Kansas City 
City Art Museum . Louis 












Dr. Phil Hoffmann ...............-.-------St. Louis 
rer er St. Louis 
Cornelia F. Maury ........-csseesecceecees St. Louis 
Mrs. T. C. Meyer...... er 
Alice L. Place ..... oseasqene .St. Louis 
Mrs. R. H. McMath.. , "Webster Groves 
NEBRASKA | 
Mrs. V. M. Winkle..............cccsccceseees Norfolk 
NEVADA 
Hilda S. Herz seks ase cakes haekssodeesss teen 
Wekdin TUES oinccivscccs petcvccccccssovacccesece Sparks 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Penelope Snow ..........+...++++++++0++.-Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 
Mary J. AMAtO 2.0.2.2. ccccccccccccceccecees Cranford 
Mrs. John Jacob Brown.. -Cranford 
Mrs. C. Shillard Smith. "Edgewater Park 
Mrs. Charles W. Hulst............++.-+0+: Englewood 
G. W. Bartlett ..........cccccccecscecces Glen Ridge 
PE TEE oie ack oes cows ccldivncv sess supeeseeus Hillside 
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Lowis Bamhan .......0-ccccccccccccecscces Jersey City 
Agnes B. Jones .........--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee MOntclair 
Margaret E. Mathias ..-Montclair 
Montclair Art Museum ....... ..Montclair 
Public Library ; wen .Newark 
Anne Anderson Waldron iss ew ‘Brunswick 
Mrs. R. J. MecNitt........... ....Perth Amboy 
Leonard H. Gidding one ceibnesiov aceon ae 
Be OS dina dnp oes vdindcncccesabaaives Ridgewood 
Mrs. Victor Schoepperle -Short Hills 
Somerville Public ee otent Somerville 
Junius Allen ..... Did amraae .. Summit 
Edna W. Chamberlin so vabe 564s uh beeedteaee Summit 
Yrs. Ralph E. Weber. eabhntoe .. Summit 
Bie. Ti WT. BMI 5. occ s sc ccccecescccsveaves Tenafly 
J. Havard Macpherson ............--ss+e000- Trenton 
Wiaeeiee TERIOR. 5 oc odes sacctcesceces Upper Montclair 
Mary S. Danenhower .............--seeeeseees Verona 
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NEW MEXICO 
NG TE aia ksh dknc canto scepasacses olyei Santa Fe 
Kenneth A. Adams ohabeN Ree icobe Ne ..Taos 
Gack TE. TePMIMGMGOS o.oo odes sd ccccesvecssesc Taos 
NEW YORK 
Edmond E. Amateis ...... .. Brewster 
ET ts PEER — So vadcevacbatedednevocsbesue Brooklyn 
iets: ED ies was 6 SUnepbawdeaaspeemedees om Brooklyn 
Mrs. Elna C. Boecker.......................Brooklyn 


Louis Cameron Chaiet .....................-Brooklyn 
SS SO era 

Frederick Dieckmann 
Benjamin Eggleston 
David B. Lapidus .............. 

Se, Se IDS. ois 60's: ob ees choacd eee 
i A EL po suncs ep cnakéoe s spe sages 
Ernest W. Watson 
SNL TEA ccd iectoisw eSascons sed seneaen 
Mrs. Irene Williams 
Mrs. Thomas Robins ............. 
John Carroll : 
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Mrs. Albert Herter ..............+. 
Louis J. Uric ..........00200. 
Arnot Art Gallery ean 
James D. Havens .............00- 
Virginia. BrOWMe® 2060.5 ccccecvevic owcecoe 
J. George Stacey .. 

J. Louise Lewis 
Harold Seagers 
Mabel Carlton 
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“ey Ree peor ee Katonah 
A. Jos. Abromajtis ................Long Island City 
pT RAB ee Lynbrook 
Norman Rockwell ....................New Rochelle 
WE. ee IE bent bine ives scncvecsos se New Rochelle 
Humbert Albrizio * ois é-elneei's mobs en eae 
Mrs. John W. Alexander... vesserseseesNew York 
GOOreS GB. AMMEN a0... cccccccccscccciocce New York 
Mrs. Arthur N. Anderson................. New York 
Se as, I os ose voveckcecccecnccee. Mae 
DI Ts TINE 0 gosh ck senesccecesseaves York 
Edwin H. Blashfield petehétasthaseeee York 
TGS MN Si vale tag 0 bch valu de vacaeee York 
Richard D. Burritt ................ oe York 
Carnegie Corporation ‘ York 
V. Chernoff PAD athesshabdheter ser? cats York 
ATEN npn s pncanndecocans. ciecees 000d York 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane...................New York 
Miss L. B. Crawford......................New York 
PD EIN sob dip 'cecaccseuestcveseiics New York 
Margery Currey .... eran kdecebcae det ha = ween 
Mrs. John Foster Dulles. ohebspnaae bcecnp ecm. 2 aeee 
I SEI eo bhdos tone 6:23005% 0 ce saccnee oR SON 
Donita Ferguson ...............05+.......NeW York 
I oa. ccd eieneené » opns h widewdecee York 
Ada V. Gabriel Caade wae Gekaeutcs York 
aE Crs nek deen cud) 6 oc 0.dcene York 
Mrs. Sinclair Hamilton .................. York 
a IN ob Suen cdKn naw cdape eee York 
NE Nk nda sdinb'n.ss 0s ens ac esos York 
Kennedy & Co. ........ York 
Harold H. Knerr York 
III vgn a's cc pnb ccsnesdd cae s0se's York 
H, Levey Siac mode esd dee w sy ca York 
Sam A. Lewisohn. aetna bast alc akeaswacs Su York 
John A. Lynch . “ York 
William Meyerowits. ................ cc y York 
James Mossman ..... adhe wee Gabe so pate y York 
Museum of Modern Art paeedeuneayensannee New York 
National Arts Club ......................New York 
Stephen Lang Newman ................... New York 
i TREE so ksicccnissesveis veces New York 
ND hs OR MUIR oc ctcccces ce cctececs Re Ee 
et ee EE hives 6 wage oneness 0deseneses New York 
Edward J. O'Reilly SL iskiko 6 vic 0:0 ebaae cee ee 
Harold M. Phillips .......................New York 
Roymond & Raymond New York 
Irma Siegelman Sere TT a 
SR SE yp Vacndnu d0e'e oasesarinvies New York 
Florine Stettheimer .......................New York 
Bape. Thomas W. Bwam ......cccccossecees New York 
Katherine C. Van Allen................... New York 
NE ie SS ae cacancevvonst coves ina New York 
Albertine R. Wheelan .................+0 New York 
Whitney Museum of American Art..... New York 
SR eae eryvirwte 2. - 
RIE IRENE «ais s.k vc ce cus wo chaseasesees New York 
Clark Wissler ..... ...New York 
Catharine Lorillard Wolf “Art Club.. -New York 
Miss M. C. Yates.. vecsass New York 
William Zorach ; aeueaae ..New York 
Mrs. James Armstrong IIl...........- .- Niagara Falls 
ie Me LE esetns ah Tate ewes -Peekskill 
Mrs. Sherman Ewing _Pleasantville 
Mrs. H. M. MacCracken.. ; ...- Poughkeepsie 
Mrs. Thomas A. Buckner. at . Riverdale 
Richard Bennett . Sat pate geees .Rye 
Grace M. Knox -. Schenectady 
J. A. Mohlite ", Sheepshead Bay 
I EMO On. haalahs aes sx «aden cohestext Syracuse 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts........... Syracuse 
Nathaniel Ponsette-Dart ...................Valhalla 
oS OS eee Westbury 
By ca ic ccinnvenrcsvsccrvenss. Williamsville 
NORTH CAROLINA 
mire. Gulian C. Cathoun. 2.2.5... 0.6. ..c0008 Tryon 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Joseph Forbes ....... .. Wahpeton 
OHIO 

Katharine Calvin ................. .. Akron 
CMR a ao a's cy'esncciaew’ .. Akron 
Mrs. Earl K. Knittle pte iih . Ashland 
Mrs. Helmi Collander .. Ashtabula 
Katherine S. Mills . Chillicothe 
Mary Louise Dieterle Soaks am . Cincinnati 
th A Ee eet ee Cincinnati 
Dr. Martin Fischer Cincinnati 
M. J. Noheimer ................. Cincinnati 
Jessie L. Paul ......................+.....Cincinnati 
Maude Piper .... pins eS h once ie <oikal> 9 Se 
Mrs. Ella L. Schaefer. TTT | 
Margaret Tinne ...........................Cineinnati 
Amie C. Inman .. ....Cleveland 
Sheffield Kagy ... Cleveland 
Dora K. Linley ..... . Cleveland 
Thomas Lukaski ....... Cleveland 
Mrs. George A. Martin...................Cleveland 
EIN oo aos os es asec nceten ec paal Cleveland 
Carolyn G. Bradley .......................Columbus 
Lucius Kutchin xd diel gia em wie i 5'9ip >> av 
Lydia M. Reeder ..........................Columbus 
UU 5 Sn. os 55s vise oecren use iwedcy 

BE AE OO So... 5 ose nce cecdeqs vcacba 


Siegfried R. Weng 
I MONT ain a onc dccesecrescsscs eos 
IN ok vce eveucdiieceseen 

Mrs. R. W. Solomon.. 
Adele Andrews ..... 
Jessica F. Foster .... 
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Toledo Museum of Art......................Toledo 
Sister Mary Veronica Ba Veer eee) Ss 0 <s e 
E. Weatherley ........ IRE 
Marion Maxon Healy Sethe Ricccs o Facewene Wyoming 
Caroline Lamb . aves +h ... Youngstown 
J. Harvey Leedy . +eseeess VOUNGStOWN 
‘OKLAHOMA 
Perry Rathbun ......... bia tile . Hastings 
PE I NE Shi ns cv wc gkc cose s doubcedar Norman 
Mrs. Herbert Ambruster ............Oklahoma City 
BO Moe voce cecesescceccens Oklahoma City 
Ce eee ee eee ..Oklahoma City 
Edna B. Stevenson — Seiedaonesesandes Oklahoma City 
Bp EI, PRIN si oic v0 50500 ci vinewceacate< Tulsa 
OREGON 
Bernard Geiser . ...MeMinnville 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mrs. D. M. Kirkpatrick.. : .Bryn Mawr 
I rs Ose aG baw ceases es sieu.c re ..Bryn Mawr 
Mrs. Isaac La Boiteaux ...............Bryn Mawr 
WOMEN Es MN SS Dolinngiceseaccsccccnesace Bryn Mawr 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Lukens Myers.......... Conshohocken 
Anita Gray Chandler ..................Drexel Hill 
ee ere Emaus 
Dorothy Murdock ...........................Indiana 
TN il RNIN a's vv one vesies tsciccvovees Lancaster 
Mrs. Arthur Meltzer ...... . Langhorne 


Mrs. Susan Hayward Schneider.......... Langhorne 
BRIO ioe ses batencice cescecene Lock Haven 
Hobson Pittman . Remake tee hie ..Manoa 
Mrs. Helen Murray Butler. Prods his bse hig meee Milton 

















EE i: CINE occ n ced ecicccwce bores Milton 
CO, TINO oo vc c cic cccwctcccccae Philadelphia 
Mabel Church ........ .seeeeeee...-Philadelphia 
ME. SI pa kidvelbic<ekssteess’s ...-Philadelphia 
Be MN sn no Ge oo Sac cee c ce cccse Philadelphia 
PE  accticdadvontcusievacdeed Philadelphia 
Allan Freelon .........................Philadelphia 
Corinne B. Hardcastle ........-...... ..Philadelphia 
Florence M. Johnson +eee....--Philadelphia 
Mary Mullineaux .......................Philadelphia 
Margaret J. Nelson Philadelphia 
S. Walter Norris ... ..Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts..Philadelphia 
Sarah Richardson ......................Philadelphia 
The Rosenbach Co. ....................Philadelphia 
Alfred G. B. Steel. ................ . .Philadelphia 
Alice Kent Stoddard .......... ... Philadelphia 
Francis K. Swartley ..Philadelphia 
Emma W. Thomas ............ Philadelphia 
Robert Wheelwright ........ ...Philadelphia 
E. Elizabeth Wherry ......... ..Philadelphia 
Marie J. Dollard .. Pittsburgh 
Elliot E. Farjeon ..........................Pittsburgh 
Elizabeth Rothwell ....................5. Pittsburgh 
Everett Warner ..........................Pittsburgh 
I IES ov oa svcsce wo rseencoscae tapas Reading 
Alfred M. Brooks .....................Swarthmore 
A IIIS as c.g 55.cccicsncvicesesncesesineee Warren 
Mrs. C. O. Riggs .. .. Waynesburg 
RHODE ‘ISL ‘AND 
Bernice Jamieson ...................cseeeeee Cranston 
Newport Art Association ..................Newport 
Hannah T. Carpenter ..Providence 


Be, CID: coc cccdcwccccs vic secaees. s-Providence 
Dorothy Daly Seedaeevere . .Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





Frank E. Whitman .......................Charleston 
Katherine B. Heyward ..... . Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Margaret L. Warden ..... ieises .- Nashville 
TEXAS 
Mrs. R. P. Thompson asics mtogie-s eoe-a scien 
Mrs. Katharine Bradford ..... ‘tues ..Dallas 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts ................ Dallas 
Leslie Waggener .... pe kinuseece ae Kane Dallas 
Mrs. Walter E. Stockwell ................... El Paso 
Es: Md Me ON Cis eainins <0 scaene dances Houston 
Mrs. W. Phil Walker ........................kalling 
Mrs. Margaret Fish ........................Palestine 
Mrs. Luther C. Clegg .............0s0 San Antonio 
Mrs. Maurice Goldstein ...................Sherman 
Bs. TR, SOOO oc ceva senses cccnscatass Sherman 


Mrs. John E. Kilgove . .. Wichita Falls 


Mrs. M. R. Hallowell .............. Bingham Center 
Wh. Wc BORGO <5 ow nciccsccissccergnesesinsis weceuee 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Helen Eldred arma ften .-Burlington 
Mrs. Harry A. Noyes . .-Hyde Park 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield . .. Woodstock 
VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Gari Melchers ................ .-Falmouth 
ee Be I ion dicnn eds Pr cebanree wanes - Norfolk 
Ellen D. Stuart nee : .‘Tappahannock 
WASHINGT ON 
Helen A. Loggie ......... 4 . .Bellingham 
Wendell Brazeau sdasbavenothusdcate . Seattle 
Mrs. Alex B. Hepler pte beta ds hE Ka cake Seattle 
Mrs. George E. Quinan . Seattle 
Mrs. Robert Walkinshaw ................... Seattle 
Margaret Anthony Spokane 
Blanche H. McLane Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pattie Willis 


WISCONSIN 
Ruth Danielson ; ....Fond du Lae 
University of Wisconsin ‘Library ave xee kta Madison 
Mrs. George Wagner ................0ee00e Madison 
J. A. Bownocker ..- Menomonie 
Susa Whedon Coan ..Milwaukee 
Joseph Huebl ..Milwaukee 
WE TEE onc vincccccqnccescscveatacdega Milwaukee 
Mrs. C. Doerfier cc eeeeecceceeeeeeeees Wauwatosa 
Mrs. Richard Stresan ................... Wauwatosa 
SN We DER inn. 5 co ceccctassessccce cet Whitewater 
WYOMING 
Stanley Hunt ......................0.0+-++.-kearamie 
U. S. POSSESSIONS 
WOE Fe OE ono vicnctcdassdccnciiccscaes Hawaii 
A. S. MacLeod Hawaii 


William R. Maris Philippine Islands 
CANADA 

Art Gallery of Toronto.............cccccccs Ontario 
FOREIGN 

Es Wc, CI: Socanccicecceas Prague, 

Mrs. Eleanor Crosier Cutter 

Paul Rosenberg ....................Paris, France 

ia) Bhs MEE © oe bopenesc dc apeccevesses Florence, Italy 

George E. Parish nee ..Naples, Italy 

Hendrik Andersen ..Rome, Italy 


Mrs. 


Czechoslovakia 
..Newcastle, England 





“Vox Popult” 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver Art 
Museum, in an article in the Rocky Mountain 
News, tells of a visit to the museum of several 
citizens, one or two of whom did not like the 
current exhibition and “put forth seriously the 
idea that we should let the general public de- 
cide what it wants to see and run our museum 
accordingly.” 

“Now, as the suggestion was made to me in 
apparent seriousness,” the director continues, 
“T am going to discuss it seriously. What 
would happen if we adopted it? First let us 
look at ourselves here at home. Some of the 
public-spirited citizens who have given or 
loaned us distinguished items would be aghast. 

“One of them comes in very excitedly. ‘Mr. 
Kay-Scott, my best celadon vase has been 
stolen! ‘Oh, no, Mr. Blank, it’s been thrown 
out; you'll find it in the cellar.’ ‘But why?’ 
he demands—‘its the greatest piece in the col- 
lection!” ‘The public voted it. rather low. 
They prefer that big jar next it in the case.’ 
‘But that’s a recent thing that I thought of 
taking out because it’s not really a museum 
piece.’ ‘Sorry, Mr. Blank, the public has de- 
cided.’ ‘Well, if that’s the way you’re running 
this museum, I'll take my things away.’ 

“Next a protest from every important artist 
in Denver. ‘I’m sorry,’ I reply. ‘We've 
junked that statue. It got rather few votes. 
From what some of the male visitors said I 
gather they thought the figure was too wide in 
the beam and too thick in the ankles.’ ‘But it’s 
famous all over the country as an outstandingly 
beautiful and distinguished work,’ protests the 
spokesman. ‘Sorry,’ I repeat, ‘the public has 








decided.’ ‘Right here is where we withdraw 
our membership from this museum,’ say the 
committee. 

“Next a charming lady who has a great col- 
lection of contemporary pictures. ‘I see you’ve 
moved the painting I gave you,’ she smiles. 
‘In which gallery is it now?’ ‘We’ve thrown 
that away,’ I smile back. ‘It was quite low 
in votes, less than = per cent. She stops 
smiling. ‘I think I'll change my will,” she re- 
marks icily. 

“Next the president of a great foundation 
from the East. ‘Where are all your good 
things I congratulated you on last time?’ he 
inquires breezily. ‘I suppose you’ve lent them 


temporarily to other museums.’ ‘No, we've 
traded them for these you see. Votes showed 
the public like these better.’ ‘Hum,’ he says. 


‘You can tell your trustees that we can’t re- 
new either of the appropriations we have been 
making you.’ 

“Then the staff, Dr. Miyamoto, Mr. Doug- 
las, Mr. Bear, Mrs. Vesey and all their col- 
leagues, are in my office. ‘You better go away 
for a rest—what does your doctor say—our 
best things kicked out—dropped from the na- 
tional association—our fine educational work 
ruined—made the laughing stock of America—.’ 
The nightmare is over and I wake up even be- 
fore I can falter ‘Vox populi vox dei—in art!’ 

“No, ladies and gentlemen, unless you are 
willing to try to lead your public to broader 
and finer taste than it now has, an art mu- 
seum is worse than useless. It is throttling. 
If you don’t like my ideals get another direc- 
tor (the rest of your staff is fine), but get 
one with ideals. If you don’t, you had better 
shut up shop entirely. That’s my advice.” 
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presents 
an open book 
about its oil colors 


Much information of value and de- 
tails about permanency are contained 


in “ENDURING COLORS FOR 
THE ARTIST" just released. 


Artists who care at all about their 
color technic should not be without 
this booklet. It is available free at 
any Permanent Pigments Dealer or 
by writing to us. 

Permanent Pigments takes the 
unique position of always giving 
any and all information about its 
products. 

- 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 





Schneider & Co., Inc. 
® 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
* 










Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 

Hand, Mould and Machine Made 

A large variety of Sur- 

faces and Textures. Prices 

and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 








TIZIAW 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 


Old la Imported ingredients = 
Fecors of Rare Brilliance 


At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIAN COLOR CO.., sovm mc rocnester.wy¥.f 


Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIGNAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





MEMBERSHIP PLANS 

The League has so many plans in the interest 
of American art which need to be developed, 
that an extension of our membership is abso- 
lutely necessary. We particularly want active 
members in every state. To further this end 
and as an encouragement, prizes are offered to 
the state or local chapter chairmen who most 
increase the membership. It is not too late 
for very new chapters to start mow, for 
only members entering the League this year 
will be counted. Of course, together with this, 
the work done for American art will influence 
the judges. The prizes, a beautiful oil painting 
by Mr. F. Ballard Williams, “Summer Vista,” 
and an interesting portrait of “Naser el din 
Hoja,” a colorful character of the Near East by 
Mr. Wilford S. Conrow, will be presented at 
the annual meeting in January. 

In addition to this, Mrs. Alvoni Allen, local 
chapter chairman in New Jersey, offers $25 to 
the state art chairman, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, securing the greatest number of 
new members to the A. A. P. L. this year. 


* * * 


APPRAISING THE P. W. A. P. 

At a recent meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the A. A. P. L., Mr. Gilbert 
White, who has lately returned from France, 
was a guest and he talked in a very interest- 
ing manner of his views regarding the success 
of the P. W. A. P. His opinion is that the 
plan did good work in keeping the hungry 
fed, but as a move to provide worth-while art 
in the United States, the idea was largely a 
failure. He said he studied very carefully the 
recent exhibition in Washington which was 
composed of a selected group of works of art- 
ists from all parts of the country. “To ex- 
pect to get masterpieces from P. W. A. P. com- 
missions, which specifically stated that only 
needy artists could be employed, is absurd, to 
say the least,” he said. “Great art is not pro- 
duced in this manner.” 

His chief objection was the fact the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt selected thirty or more 
of these paintings to hang in the White House. 
In Mr. White’s opinion it was not fair to the 
successful artists that their works should be ex- 
cluded from our nation’s excutive mansion, be- 
cause there are many who are more worthy of 
this honor. He asserted that paintings to be 
placed in the White House should receive a 
period of probation before being hung, after 
the plan followed by the Louvre. In this way 
there would be time for reflective judgment. 

* * * 


THE BINGHAM MEMORIAL 

The Local Chapter Chairman for Kansas City, 
Mrs. A. J. Maurer, writes: “I have been so 
busy with the George C. Bingham Memorial 
Project that I have not done much for the 
A. A. P. L. But I am now free to do the 
work.” Mrs. Maurer heads the Athenaeum art 
committee and at a memorial dinner arranged 
by them on June 3, Mrs. Maurer advanced the 
idea of the erection of a suitable monument 
to the artist within or around the mirror pool 
which is included in the proposed enlargement 
of the south approach to the Nelson Art’ Gal- 








- chairmen, writes: 


lery. Her plans met with the approval of the 
Mayor and heads of departments. The time 
was advantageous. With municipal and federal 
aid, the expenditure of a half a million dollars 
would relieve unemployment and give Kansas 
City something more beautiful than exists any- 
where else. 

The Athenaeum Club has served Kansas City 
in many civic capacities ior more than forty 
years and their plan of erecting a permanent 
and worthwhile monument to Missouri’s early 
artist, George Caleb Bingham, was met with 
enthusiasm and many offers of assistance. A 
plaster model in miniature was on the speakers 
table. 

* ee 
FINE ARTS WEEK 

Many letters are being received expressing 
approval of the A. A. P. L. plan for observing 
“Fine Arts Week” in November. Mrs. Harold 
D. Marsh of Portland, Ore., has tried the pro- 
ject for several years, with great success, and it 
has been her wish that the idea should be tried 
out all over the United States. Mrs. J. B. 
Hervey, Pennsylvania’s state chairman, A. A. 
P. L., writes: “I have started Fine Arts Week 
in Pennsylvania. All is going well. People 
think it a wonderful idea. The honorary chair- 
men, as invited, are accepting, so in a short 
while I hope for a nice report.” Miss Orwig, 
Des Moines, Iowa, one of our newest state 
“T am very much delighted 
with the Fine Arts Week Project for the second 
week in November. I have talked with a num- 
ber of people, and since I know most of the 
artists, I believe I can make something of it.” 

There are samples of the numerous letters 
concerning the plan, which is sure to meet 
with success. Reports must be sent in before 
the annual meeting in January. 








League Department 
[Concluded from page 31] 
cluded among taxable articles. The committee 
is composed of Arthur C. Townsend of Mont- 
clair, a New York attorney, and Judge Harry 
V. Osborne of Orange. 

Mr. Raul urged that all members notify 
their Representatives of their opposition to the 
bill or any similar bill, saying that “artists 
have been unjustly taxed in other States” and 
that such legislation would be “ruinous to us.” 


An Artists’ Code in Paris 


An interesting idea from Paris is brought to 
America by Gretl Urban, daughter of the late 
Joseph Urban, who recently exhibited at the 
Marie Sterner Galleries, New York. She says 
that artists who have emerged from the stu- 
dent classification to that of professional stand- 
ing by having exhibited twice in recognized 
shows established a price according to size; 
for instance, 1,000 francs for a 12 by 15 inch 
canvas. 

The purpose of the rule is to avoid under- 
selling and maintain a standard. It is the 
Paris equivalent for an N. R. A. code for 
artists. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





ational Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





Among the articles generously contributed 
to the League by members and by friends 
of American art, it is our pleasure and 
privilege to print on this page, now and 
then, excerpts or digests for the informa- 
tion and use of our readers. 

Dr. William Churchill gives us for original 
publication here, notes on 


THE SCALE OF DESIGN 
a recovery, he believes, of the mathematics 
of art as used by the Egyptians and Greeks, 
i. e. Tue Anatocia (the Golden Mean Ratio) 
in terms of the Attic foot of 16 2/3 digits 
= 12.14288 modern English inches = 1.011906 
modern English feet. 

In this Ratio, the difference between the 
two extremes is the mean, or middle term. 
Thus, 

0.618--- 1.000 1.618--- 
0.618: 1.000:: 1.000: 1.618 

Since the sequence of rations taken from 
Unity is not easy for the craftsman, the factor 
8.025 or 32 1/40 is used by Dr. Churchill to 
convert it into a practical system as follows: 


them the whole scale of design was based on 
the Golden Mean Ratio. The musical scale 
and all laws of harmonics, the system of cry- 
stallography, the table of chemical elements, all 
the cycles recorded by astronomy are or would 
be all parts of one and the same system; and 
only as we get knowledge of these can we 
hope to get deeper insight into human ex- 
perience. Too many moderns conceive art as 
no more than an effort to produce objects that 
create aesthetic satisfaction. 

* * * 


To arrive at this practical artist’s table of 
Linear Ratios, the Golden Mean Ratio sequence 
from unity 

0.618--- 1.000 1.618— 
has been worked out by Dr. Churchill as far as 
it may be needed in microscopy or in geodedic 
surveys. This has not yet been published. 


1.618--- = A 


For the purposes of accuracy the incommen- 
surable A has been extended by Dr. Churchill 





LINEAR RATIOS 


8 ft. — 5/12 digits 8.0250 
4 ft. 16 digits 4.9597 
3 ft. — 13/12 digits 3.0653 
1 ft 14 11/12 digits 1.8945 
1 ft. 2 10/12 digits 1.1708 
12 1/12 digits 0.7236 

7 11/24 digits 0.4472 

4 29/48 digits 0.2764 

2 41/48 digits 0.1708 

1 9/12 digits 0.1056 

1 1/12 digits 0.0652 

8/12 digits 0.0404 

5/12 digits 0.0248 


The reader will observe that Dr. Churchill 
has produced thus a-true scale which is ap- 
proximated only by the familiar Summation (or 
Fibonacci) ‘series: 1—2—3—5—8—13—21— 
34—55—89—144, -etc. 

The system is easily applied to any rule 
which divides the foot in hundreths, since 0.06 
foot is a digit; 0.03 is a half digit; 0.02 
is a third, etc. 


This system permits the employment, usual 
to modern designers, of rule, since the ratios 
given above are linear ratios. The system is 
easily extended into two and three dimensions 
as shown later. The published works on 
symmetry of the late Jay MHambidge, of 
Edward B. Edwards and of Major Robert 
W. Gardner are all in terms of commensurate 
areas, the two first being Euclidian in ap- 
proach, whereas Major Gardner’s presentation 
is based on his deductions from the writings 
of Plato and his “Changeless Pattern” is com- 
posed of concentric commensurate circles of 
Proportionate areas, given, Major Gardner de- 
monstrates, in tables of numbers and in odd 
passages that have hitherto had no explicit 
explanation in recent centuries. 


Dr. Churchill believes that he has evidence 
that the Parthenon was designed on the scale 
of design here given. The method is so simple 
that there is no longer any excuse for artists 
and designers to ignore the mathematical basis 
of their work. To the ancients, the mathe- 
matics of art was the ultimate wisdom. To 


8.0250 8 ft. — 5/12 digits 
12.9847 12 ft. 16 5/12 digits 
21.0097 21 ft. — 2/12 digits 
33.9944 33 ft. 16 7/12 digits 
55.0042 55 ft. — 1/12 digits 
88.9986 89 ft. 

144.0028 144 ft. 
233.0014 233 ft. 
377.0042 377 ft. 
610.0056 610 ft. 
987.0098 987 ft. 
1597.0153 1597 ft. 
2584.0251 2584 ft. (half mile) 


further than there is any record of such calcu- 
lation in the western world: 


A = 1.61803398874989484820458683435721. 
A = [(Sqa. Root 5 — 1) divided by 2] + 1 


Sq. Root of 5 = 2.236---- = the sum of the 
extremes of the Golden Mean Ratio (0.618:10:: 
1.0:1.618) = 0.61803398---- + 1.61803398 
= 2.236067---- 


The Square Roots of the Golden Mean Ratio 
Sequence give the sides of the corresponding 
ratio in area. 

The Cube Roots of the sequence above give 
the sides of Cubes of corresponding ratio. 

The Attic foot of 16 2-3 digits is not, in Dr. 
Churchill opinion, a land measure, but a meas- 
ure of artisans, 16 2-3 digits having been de- 


rived as 2-3 of an Egyptian cubit of 25 digits. 


(Dr. William Churchill is an alumnus of Yale, 
with postgraduate study in continental European 
universities.. His chief work has been in the field 
of the mathematics of optics. He resides at 
35-34 84 St., Jackson Heights, New York, N. Y.] 

* * * 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 
The New Jersey Chapter is opposing the 
inclusion of works of art in the list of taxable 
articles under any sales tax legislation. The 
chapter held its annual meeting on June 17 
in the’ Montclair Art Museum. Particular 
mention was made of Assembly Bill 404. Harry 
Lewis Raul of Orange, State Chairman, ap- 
pointed a special sales tax committee to in- 
vestigate the bill and advise members of its 
contents and what action might be taken to 
prevent its passage with objects of art in- 

[Continued back on page 30] 
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unoique 
FROM THE 
EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 
INSIGNIA 
2 % e 
Artists’ Material 
of Highest Quality 
The above phrase is the literal 
translation of the Grumbacher 
motto: “Undique Insignia” 
Among the Artists’ Brushes, 
Colors, and Material manufactured 
or imported, are the following— 
Mussini Oil Colors Wolff Carbon Pencils 
Schmincke Oil Colors Royal Soverign Pencils 
Schmincke Tempera Royal Watercolour 








Colors Society Paper 
Horadam Water Colors 
Schmincke Pastels 
Schmincke Dry Colors Pens 
Schmincke Fresco Nanking Drawing Ink 
Colors French Charcoal 
Your favorite dealer has a copy of our 


latest catalogue 
M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK 


TORONTS 








OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists? Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10° - 13°6” - 16’9” and 
20 feet wide 


Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 





Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 
Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 





ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
Owr Only New York City Address 
120-181 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


BLOCKX COLORS 








USE 


Rembrani 


COLOKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 








Our full line of artists materials in- 
cludes PERMANENT PIGMENTS and 
KASPAR’S finest “Tintoretto” oil 
colors, 

Mail orders carefully attended to 


LEE’S ART SHOP 


209 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7-0679 





Tue Arr Dicesr presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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Artist Members of Grand Central Galleries: Hold Annual Show 


“Portrait of an American Girl,” by Jerry 


The fifty artist members‘of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, New York, are holding their 
Annual Founders Show throughout the sum- 
mer and the greater part of the fall. The 
works displayed are. contributed by the artist 
members and distributed by lot among the 
lay members of the organization, recalling the 
ingenious financing plan which started the 
Grand Central Galleries ten years ago. Under 
the present rule these lay members contribute 
$350 annually (until 1933 the amount was 
$600), and in turn receive a work of art val- 


» Farnsworth. 


“Noon,” 


ued at from $600 to $3,000. This year’s 
drawing will take place Nov. 22, and during 
the exhibition the subscribers will have ample 
time to familiarize themselves with the works 
to be distributed, and to record their pref- 
erences. In cases where portraits are shown, 
the artist will paint a portrait for the person 
expressing a preference for -his..work. 

Another plan recéritly developed by the or- 
ganization is the hanging of pictures on the 
great Atlantic liners and on some of the boats 
passing through the Panama Canal. 





Restoration 


William Suhr, official restorer for the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, noted in America and 
abroad for his skill, has been appointed to the 
American Museum Association’s commission 
for the study of the art of restoring’ paintings 
as practiced in the United States. The com- 
mission, formed at the suggestion of Edward 
Forbes, head of the Museum Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, also includes George Stout, associate 
with Mr. Forbes at the Fogg Museum, chair- 
man; Paul Gardner, director of the Nelson 
Gallery of. Art in Kansas City; Herbert E. 
Winlock, director of the Metropolitan Museum; 
and David Rosen, restorer for the Worcester 
Art Museum. 

The formation of such a commission was 
in response to the need for a more thorough 
understanding of the care of valuable paintings 
and for the adoption of a set of rules of 
standard practice in the work of restoration. 
It is the hope of the commission to find some 
plan by which restorers of recognized standing 
may be registered so that fine paintings will 
not be ruined by unskillful methods. 

Mr. Suhr, who, since his arrival in this 
country, a few years ago, has co-operated 
with the experts of the Fogg Museum in their 
work of studying paintings by X-ray and chem- 
ical analysis, expressed the commission’s aims 
in an interview in the Detroit News. Up to 
this time, he explained, there has been no cen- 
tral clearing house for the exhange of ideas 
and discussion of the technique of restoration. 
Also there has been.a tendency for restorers 


by Frederic M. Grant. 


A few new members are represented this 
year, and of these Carlyle Burrows of the 
New York Herald Tribune writes: “Many of 
these fail to live up to the best standard set 
for these shows. . Their pictures, often attrac: 
tive in subject and treatment, are usually 
slight and ‘decorative’ in style rather than 
vital in their artistic aims. Pictures of greater 
appeal are to be found throughout the adjoin- 
ing galleries, and for real distinction in sculp- 
ture one’ must turn to the newly installed 
sculpture court.” 





to regard their methods as trade secrets. This 
attitude, Mr. Suhr feels, is wrong, since suc- 
cess in the difficult work of restoration lies 
after all, in the skill of the restorer. And 
skill is something that comes only with time 
and experience; therefore there is no reason 
for keeping the technique secret. 

Another of Mr. Suhr’s beliefs is that the 
practice of making public every advance in 
this technique raises the standard of the 
profession. “It takes all the hocus-pocus out 
of the art of cleaning and restoring and puts it 
on a more dignified basis and a higher level 
as a profession,” he said. 

Mr. Suhr would also take all the doubt out 
of the genuineness of a painting and the amount 
of over-painting that has been done by keep- 
ing accurate records of every painting touched 
by a restorer. 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

So long as the world goes round there 
will be nothing but apples from which 
to construct apple pie—and nothing but 
nature as an inspiration to. art. The 
artist whose chief urge ts to do some- 
thing different will still be confined with- 
in the limits of the same old material. 
Art is a curious thing. Its flavor de- 
rives from its reflection of the times, 
its substance from its realization of basic 
or universal veritics which are the same 
in all times. This union of the particular 
and the general gives that perfect balance 
which characterises great art. 


Chicago Plans 


The great interest in art spurred by the 
1933 Century of Progress Art Exhibition caused © 
the Art Institute of Chicago last year to an- © 
nounce that it was formulating a great build = 
ing program. Now, under the added stimulus 
of the 1934 show, a definite step has been © 
taken in launching a program that will in- 7 
volve the expenditure of $8,000,000 to $10+ 7 
000,000, spread over a period of ten to twenty | 
years. Work will start in a few months on 
Unit A, which will cost about $600,000, avail-] 
able through the B. F. Ferguson Fund. q 

Seven plans were submitted by nationally | 
known architects, and the jury for the selec 
tion of the proposed addition chose the plan] 
submitted by Holabird & Root of Chicago® 
as the best. The jury was composed of 
David Adler, chairman; Potter Palmer, presi-’ 
dent of the Art Institute; Dr. Robert B. Harshe,” 
the director; and Robert Allerton, Frederie™ 
Clay Bartlett and Eleil Saarinen. ' 

The jury found that the Holabird & Root? 
plan furnished a strongly organized scheme, 
with sufficient flexibility, simplicity and easy” 
accessibility. It calls for a strictly modern mu 
seum, with the institution of every device 
found necessary by contemporary museum 
practice. Dr. Harshe said: “This plan begins 
with the inside of the building and works 
outwardly. Heretofore museum architects 
have planned imposing elevations and beautir 
ful facades and left the interiors to adjust) 
themselves, not to the needs of the museum 
but to,conform to the outside architecture.” 
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